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CHAPTER XXIV. 
RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS, 


JESSE VICARY’S name had not yet been 
mentioned at Rushbrook since Hoel had 
been in the house. He seemed hardly 
worth wasting time over when so many 
much more delightful topics were always 
at hand. MHoel’s arm was going on as 
well as possible. He had leave of absence 
from the editor of “The Current Reader,” 
and he felt he had honestly earned a 
holiday. The letter from his uncle, which 
he had forgotten to show Elva, and which 
he was not particularly anxious to show 
her, had given him secret pleasure. He 
saw plainly his uncle was nettled; that 
he recognised that the marriage he was 
going to make, if not likely to enrich him 
much in the actual present, yet certainly 
placed the future in a golden light. No 
need of any more “ifs” from his uncle. 

The next day, which was Sunday, Hoel 
amused himself by sitting in an easy-chair 
by a large fire in the drawing-room, and 
re-reading his uncle’s epistle. Elva was 
busy with various small duties, and had 
volunteered to take a class in the place of 
Miss Grey, who was beginning to think she 
had worked very long without reward, and 
that if the Vicar did not soon declare his 
intentions, he must take the consequences, 
in the shape of the loss of a teacher, a pair 
of worked slippers, and one less at the 
daily morning service, etc., etc. 

All this reasoning was, however, im- 





prisoned in Miss Grey’s heart; nothing 
was known of it but a sad little note 
addressed to Mr. Heaton which spoke of a 
heavy cold and the anxieties of her aunt, 
who had geen the doctor shake his head 
during his last visit to herself. This had 
led Miss Heaton to remark : 

“ Really, Herbert, what nonsense! Old 
Miss Grey is so silly. Doctors always 
shake their heads; they learn that sort of 
thing when they take their first practice. 
Miss Jane Grey is as strong as a horse, and 
she writes to you because she knows you 
are so tender-hearted. Whatever you do, 
don’t answer the note. I will write to 
Elva Kestell. She is doing nothing but 
spoon about with Hoel Fenner. Lovers 
do annoy me so much, I am quite glad to 
separate them.” 

‘Wait till you are in that happy state 
yourself, Clara,” said the Vicar, smiling. 
‘“‘ However, if Miss Kestell will take the 
class, I shall be much obliged to her.” 

And Elva, in the fulness of her new 
joy, had said “Yes.” Joy had a softening 
influence on her. She wanted to learn to 
do allthe things Hoel approved of, and she 
had heard him admire Amice’s self-devotion 
to her poor neighbours; so she hoped to 
imitate her. 

“You would hardly know Elva,” her 
mother said to Mr. Kestell. “I never 
thought she would give up her own 
will like that. They will be very 
tiresome lovers.” All the same, Mrs. 
Kestell looked ten years younger, and 
was a great deal more among the 
home circle. She even found energy 
enough to scold Amice for going about as 
if she were dreaming, and asked Hoel to 
see if he could not reform her. Hoel was 
so clever at knowing the peerage, that he 
won his future mother-in-law’s heart ; her 
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only complaint of him was that he could 
not be found in Debrett. 

Hoel was much interested to find him- 
self for the first time in his life one of a 
family circle. It was a novel situation for 
him, and he noticed many things which a 
young man accustomed to a home- life 
would have overlooked. Even at this 
moment, whilst he waited for Mr. Kestell 
to fetch him for a stroll before the carriage 
came round, he wondered why it was that, 
during all this week, he had not in the 
least advanced in intimacy with Amice. 
He did not know her or understand her 
better than on the first Sunday he had 
seen her. He did not like to have his 
penetration baffled. Never before had he 
looked at a human face and read nothing 
on it which he could understand. Good 
and devoted she was certainly, but what 
was her motive? Was she in love with 
Herbert Heaton? A hopeless attachment ? 
No. If there were any understanding be- 
tween them, Elva would have told him 
about it, 

What could make a girl with wealth, 
position, and everything that heart could 
desire, dress somewhat dowdily, visit the 
poor, and altogether act like no other 
young lady of his acquaintance? Elva 
seemed to take her sister’s conduct as a 
matter of course. Perhaps it was only his 
ignorance of family life. Hoel was always 
careful never to show ignorance on any 
subject ; and, in truth, he had but little 
to hide. No, he gave up this puzzle, and 
re-read Uncle Mellish’s letter. It ran 
thus : 

“My pEAR Hoet,—I must thank you 
for your telegram sent Sunday morning, 
which informed me of your safety, before 
I knew, indeed, that there had been any 
accident, as I do not see an evening paper. 
Let me congratulate you on having sus- 
tained merely a slight injury. I hope 
the Company will pay your doctor’s bill, 
as in duty bound. And now, my dear 
Hoel, what shall I say about your next 
piece of news? It was most unexpected, 
and I have not yet considered it in all its 
bearings. Till I have seen the young lady 
in question, I cannot say whether you are 
as fortunate as your lover-like sentiments 
would lead me to expect, lovers’ praises 
being proverbially blind. What you say 
of the lady’s fortune looks well on paper ; 
but you must not think me unfeeling if 
I waive my remarks till I have found out 





Kestell of Greystone was considered to be 
a very wealthy man, as he owns some 
valuable mining property in the north; 
but, of course, all this wants confirmation, 
And, successful as you have been, the 
small fortune left you by your father 
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will, I fear, not satisfy the requirements : 
of a wife brought up in the lap of luxury. 
I wish I were able to travel. I could 
then come snd talk matters over with : 
you. As this is out of the question, I : 
hope, my dear Heel, you will soon be able 8 
to come to me, when I shall be glad to " 
satisfy myself that you are not committing 
an imprudence for want of sound advice, b 
Always your affectionate uncle, ° 

“ MELLISH FENNER.” ” 
“Good Heavens! I hope I shall never 
be so calculating,” thought Hoel, folding Pi 
up the letter with an impatient move- A 
ment. ‘He wants me to go to him and 8 
say, ‘Uncle, I can’t marry without your = 
help. You have hinted that I am to be = 
your heir. What will you do for me now?’ = 
No! if I had to beg for my next meal, ch 
nothing could induce me to do this, I - 
should like to know what enjoyment the 
old man gets out of his hoarded gold? fes 
Patronage must be wonderful balm to the - 
shrivelled mind if he can carry his folly the 
as far as this. My choice has displeased . 
my uncle just because it is not imprudent. aap 
I verily believe he has been waiting for 
the time when I should fall in love in some oe 
foolish fashion with a penniless beauty, to I 
come down with his advice and his offer of let 
help, Merciful Heavens! what a trap I Tea 
have escaped! Elsie Warren would have ~~ 
been just the occasion for Uncle Mellish’s - 
‘mise en scene,’ The old fellow has the bel 
dramatic element in his character ; wants she 
to come in as the ‘Deus ex machina,’ in the othe 
third Act, and say: ‘Bless you, my chil- - 
dren, if you are good I will give you jam ‘ 
to put on your bread-and-butter.’ Upon ds 
my word I do feel glad, and sorry at the tI 
same time—sorry the poor old man has why 
missed his great opportunity. Even now - 
I shudder to think I might have had to ways 
eat a large slice of humble pie; but no, no, _— 
that surely would have been impossible. I, es 
Hoel Fenner, have also my rightful pride. hie ‘ 
Ah, Uncle Mellish, you can put a child in Tah 
the corner, but you cannot make him say ith : 
he is sorry, or good, just when you choose. ~— 
I have carefully avoided going into that . 
corner, and it is this which upsets all your oa 
calculations. I can afford to be generous, a R 
being the winner in the race, and I will i 








all particulars from independent sources. 
I have heard from an acquaintance that 





take Elva down to see him on the first 
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opportunity. Even my uncle’s deep-laid 
plans and minute strategical movements 
will melt before her perfectly simple mind. 
It is no use preparing a campaign when 
the enemy has no intention of moving out 
of camp. The worst was that my uncle 
knew I was aware of his ideas, and de- 
lighted in that knowledge. Freedom, in 
my case, has had no drawbacks in the 
buying. Elva little knows that she has 
given me even more than a noble woman, 
and I do not want her to know it. A 
woman’s mind should be onefold. It’s 
bad enough to know a scheming man ; but 
awoman! Heaven defend the poor fellow 
who marries one,” 

Sach a mental soliloquy put Hoel into a 
perfect state of mind this Sunday morning. 
He could even have faced a sermon from a 
Scotch minister going ap to “tenthly ;” 
much more then could he bear with equa- 
nimity and perfect composure the drive 
with Mr. Kestell and Elva to the pretty 
church in the fir-wood, surrounded by so 
many exquisite views. 

Elva returned from her class with every 
feature beaming with happiness. Hoel 
met her on the bridge, and, for a moment, 
they joined hands, leant over, and gazed 
at the water which every day seemed to 
show them a new picture of happiness. 

* Hoel, I am sure I cannot be meant to 
teach country children,” she said, smiling. 
“T was thinking of you all the time, and I 
let them make mistakes, I believe, because 
I caught Amice looking at me with much 
surprise. I wonder how it was Amice 
grew up so good. She was born good, I 
believe. When we were girls together, 
she never disobeyed the governess or did 
other evil things for which I was often 
punished.” 

“T wonder she has not taken the veil, 
or its English equivalent.” 

“ Amice wants to work in the poor parts 
of London—that is her ambition ; but do 
not mention it. She is so shy. By the 
way, I met George Guthrie, and he is 
coming in to dinner this evening. He 
means to tease me about—being engaged. 
He is so glad that he foresaw it ; but I tell 
him it is not true, because I don’s believe 
I should have cared for you really, Hoel, if 
ithad not been for that accident.” 

“You wanted a hero, and you won't 
believe that I am no such thing.” 

“You are more of a hero because you 
don’t know it,” said Elva, falling into the 
error of a young and generous mind. 

“Well, I shall be a hero to the best and 





—— 





sweetest wife in the land; that is all I 
care about, and more than I deserve, 
Look at that ripple, Elva, it parts our 
reflection, and makes you appear far off, 
instead of near to me.” 

“TI hope when you are as old as papa 
you will love me as much as he does his 
wife. It is so pathetic to see love between 
old people. Do you know, Hoel, that all 
his life, since he married, I believe his 
first thought has been for her. I some- 
times wish I could have seen that court- 
ship.” 

Hoel could not sympathise much with 
Mr. Kestell’s admiration for the invalid 
fine lady whose words showed no great 
elevation of thought. 

“The constancy of man,” he smiled in 
answer. 

“Yes, that first made me understand 
that there was something divine in love. 
Now I see the carriage coming round. 
You must not mind Mr. Heaton being a 
little dull, You know, Hoel, we caunot 
get your grand London preachers here.” 

As we have said, Hoel was in « state to 
be pleased with everything. He even 
spoke cordially to Miss Heaton before the 
service, when she offered congratulations in 
a tone which meant : “I am sorry for you.” 

“T am very glad Elva will have some 
one to guide her taste,” she said, not being 
able to hope much from Hoel’s religious: 
influence; “but I am afraid, Elva, that 
your father, who does not look at all well, 
may miss you sadly.” 

Mr. Kestell had gone into church, and 
Elva felt a pang when she remembered 
that she had not asked him about him- 
self this morning. Miss Heaton always 
said something to make one feel uncom- 
fortable. She had a talent for this. 

We shall have to follow the fashion, I 
fear,” answered Hoel, gravely. “It is 
public opinion that settles personal taste, 
and really it saves a good deal of trouble.” 

“*T believe there is a very bad tone now: 
in the artistic and literary circles in 
London,” said Miss Heaton, in a sad and 
much shocked voice, 

“Yes, I fear there is. They admire all 
ugly shades of yellow, a colour to which: 
I have a great dislike,” 

“*T meant morally, Mr. Fenner. 


The 
laxity of religious opinion in town is ve 
sad. One cannot feel too thankful that 
Herbert refused a London living, though, 
of course, we should have tried, evem 
there, to impress a higher ideal on those 
about us.” 
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“T am sure you would have succeeded,” 
said Hoel, gravely. ‘A little leaven, you 
know, Miss Heaton, has powerful effects.” 
“Hoel, it is time to go in,” said Elva, 
and Hoel followed his betrothed, feeling 
thankful that she, at least, had resisted 
Miss Heaton’s influence. 

Mr. Heaton’s sermon was not very long, 
and did not weary his listeners. He 
reminded his congregation that the year 
was dying, and before the last hours of it 
had come, before it was too late, he begged 
them to render to Czsar the things which 
are Cesar’s, and to God that which be- 
longs to Him. 

* Restitution of all things, my friends, is 
a grand conception, the restitution of 
everything that we have taken from others 
all our life long. Not to this congregation 
shall I speak of stolen goods, none of us 
have had this temptation ; but how many 
of us have stolen from our neighbour things 
which cannot be returned! A good name, 
perhaps, a virtue which was theirs, and 
which our temper has ruined, an original 
thought, and basely called it ours ; or their 
time, and thought nothing of it ; their love, 
and have carelessly lost it. The thief on 
the cross does not represent the criminal 
class alone, my friends ; but every one of 
us who in this world—a world which God 
made and filled with gifts—have laboured, 
and only enriched the earth by theft. 

‘ But restitution is promised, and in our 
ignorance we ask Heaven, ‘ How is this pos- 
sible? Take all that I have, and yet it will 
not suffice to restore to man what I have 
taken from him; then how shall I restore 
to God?’ 

“‘ My friends, my parishioners, my little 
children, begin the divine work your- 
selves ; begin to-day, the work of restitu- 
tion. Do not wait till the warfare is 
accomplished ; restore the beauty you have 
taken ; restore the kind word you hid, and 
if it leaves you poor, what matters? Christ 
was poor. What is temporal poverty but 
great riches ; what is earthly loss but great 
gain? You will have love in your hearts, 
and you will have begun the kingdom of 
God upon earth, which is the restitution 

of all things.” 


There was one person in that little 
country church whose blue eyes, fixed on 
Herbert Heaton’s face, took his words to 
her heart. Amice, seated among the 
school-children, seemed lost to all but the 
simple words, which, spoken from the man’s 


her eyes turned from Herbert's pulpit to 
her father’s pew, where, seated near to 
Hoel and Elva, the old man bent forward 
in a listening attitude. 

“Tf he can listen and not show any 
emotion,” thought poor Amice, “I shall 
know that it is my own foolish mind, 
Is my idea evil or a warning? Have 
we somehow failed towards Jesse Vicary, 
or towards any one, and do we owe resti- 
tution? I am willing to make it. I can 
give up everything I possess.” 

Amice’s gaze was so direct, so pene- 
trating, that, though Mr. Kestell looked 
only at the preacher, he became gradually 
conscious of it. Without moving his head 
he knew as well as if he could see her, 
that his younger daughter’s blue, strange 
eyes were fixed on him. All the more 
reason for not moving a muscle, Every 
nerve was strained in order to accomplizh 
the task, by no means easy, if any one has 
tried it, for there is a mesmeric power in 
all eyes. In some, a very strong power 
that compels us to obey their commands, 
or else employ an antagonistic force agains: 


— 
td 


Mr. Kestell never moved, and Herber:’s 
short sermon drew to a close. Now it was 
over; there was a stir everywhere; and 
each person rose. Mr. Kestell also pushed 
away his hassock and stood up. Some 
one must have got between him and Amice, 
he argued, and, forgetting himself, his eye: 
gradually turned towards her corner. No, 
there were those terrible eyes, that mad- 
dening look, It was enough to—to— 
His hand trembled, and the Prayer-book 
he held fell to the ground. 

* Another Sunday,” thought Mr. Kestell, 
“gither Amice or I will go to the Beacon 
Church.” 

‘ Etva, I shall walk home,” said Amice, 
softly, after service. ‘Don’t wait for 
me.” 

And then the girl disappeared into the 
wood at the back of the church, 

A little later the young Vicar, coming 
out of the vestry, saw Amice Kestell wait: 
ing for him. He remembered all his 
sister’s warning about the few minute: 
conversation, but he felt glad that Amic: 
had chosen a moment when no one wa 
likely to hinder him, 

“Ah, you wanted to see me, Mix 
Amice! I had not forgotten. Shall w 
walk down the avenue? It is quite quit’ 
there.” 

He was so much accustomed to seeitf 





heart, were therefore so powerful. Slowly 





Amice’s strange blue eyes that, being 
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simple-hearted, and not very easily im- 
pressed, he was not aware of any peculiarity 
in them; he believed in her goodness, 
that was all. This he had often proved. 

Amice turned towards the avenue with- 
out answering, and Herbert Heaton walked 
beside her, waiting a few moments for 
her to begin the conversation, till, fancying 
she wanted encouragement, he said : 

“* What were you wanting me for, Miss 
Amice? How can I help you?” 

“ Just now,” she said, ‘‘ you were preach- 

ing about restitution. Do you mean all 
you said I mean, how is it possible 
to begin now, this very minute? Tell 
me,” 
“That depends on what kind of restitu- 
tion you mean. If we have pulled down, 
we must build up again, brick by brick. 
It is not easy.” 

He was thinking of minute thefts of 
thoughts and words ; he left out deeds. 

“You know Jesse Vicary? His sister 
is with us; we have stolen her from him. 
How shall we restore her? Can you 
understand? We have from childhood 
protected her from outside influence ; we 
have accustomed her to being sheltered 
till now she cannot face difficulties; in 
fact, we have enslaved her.” 

“My dear Miss Amice,” said the Vicar, 
startled by this way of reproducing his 
sermon, ‘‘you are a little going beyond 
my meaning. I think Symee Vicary is a 
good and faithful servant, and surely she 
is safer with you than roughing it with 
her brother. Are you not exaggerating 
my meaning ?” 

“No, I think not. 


We have no right 
to keep Symee because she is useful to us. 
Think how much happier she will be in 
London, in all that poor district, able to 
see misery around her, and to help to do 
away with some of it; she will have to 


pinch, and to save. She will be stinted, 
perhaps, but then she will be helping her 
brother, helping to maks his life less 
lonely. He is so good, you knew, and he 
wants her; but we have persuaded her to 
stay with us at Rashbrook.” 

*'* We’ cannot mean you, Miss Amice ; 
if you think the life you have just sketched 
out is so beautiful, then you can hardly 
have wished to have kept her from it. 
But if some other members of your family 
have not thought the same, I can hardly 
blame them.” 

He smiled so kindly, that Amice could 
not help looking up and giving him an 
answering smile in return. 





* You do not understand. I do think 
that sort of life far happier than ours. 
We have so much money, it is even im- 
possible to be charitable ; we cannot miss 
what we give, Bat about Symee? May 
I persuade her to go? I think I can. 
But I shall be acting in direct opposition 
to all the others.” 

“That is, then, your question? Oh! 
now I see your meaning. And, really, it 
seems hardly a question I can decide,” 

“And yet you said so just now. We 
have stolen Symes, and you will not say 
you think it right to restore her.” 

Herbert Heaton was a good deal per- 
plexed by this curious interpretation of his 
words, He hardly liked to agree or to 
disagree without knowing more ; there was 
a difficulty in either decision. Suddenly 
a bright idea struck him, 

“ Shall I have a talk with her brother, 
when next I go up to town, and see what 
he says?” 

How soon shall you be going?” said 
the girl, looking up at him earnestly. 

“ Before Christmas, I believe ; I want to 
choose books for our prizes.” 

“ That is a long time to wait.” 

“ Are you not in danger of exaggerating 
the importance of your own ideas, Miss 
Amice?” said Herbert, gently. ‘‘Symee 
Vicary must be very safe and very happy 
with you, and poor Vicary has to fight the 
hard battle of life. Are we sure that it is 
well to make his sister share it? Now, I 
promise you I will go and see him, and 
from his answer we shall be able to judge 
what is right.” 

Amice breathed a little sigh of relief. 

“Thank you, very much,” she said, 
pausing, now they had got to the gate 
which led out upon the open forest-land, 
and from whence they could see the 
chimneys of Rashbrook House, “ thank 
you, you are very good and kind; some- 
times the weight of—our responsibility 
seems very heavy, and I have no one I 
can speak to about it. I suppose clergy- 
men ovght to help us, and yet they seem 
so far off from rich people.” 

Herbert Heaton’s face looked troubled. 
Without knowing it, Amice had touched a 
sore point in his own conscience. 

“That is true, and yet I have often 
tried to see how one could be more of a 
shepherd to all the sheep. You hardly 
understand the difficulty, Miss Amice ; the 
rich would be the first to reject our help, 
they would call it interfering with their 
freedom, and I know not what else.” 
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“T don’t think so, and if there are some 
like myself, then they must often long for 
spiritaal help. Think of the way we are 
weighted with gold. That is our curse, I 
know it is; doesn’t the Bible say, ‘How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter 
the kingdom,’ and yet we are treated as 
if our way to heaven were quite plain and 
easy, and we required no one to help us.” 

“But you can very easily ask for the 
help. You forget that.” 

At that moment, Miss Heaton’s prim, 
severe figure was seen hurrying down the 
avenue towards them. What she had 
long dreaded was before her. Herbert 
and that strange girl, Amice Kestell, were 
actually talking alone together. It was 
dreadful, shocking, and she had, of course, 
chosen this time, when no one was about 
and every one had gone home. Happily 
for Herbert his sister’s watchful eyes had 
discovered that he had not come in, and 
she had, therefore, gone after him. The 
supposed culprits waited in silence for her 
approach—the silence of guilt, thought 
Miss Heaton. Had she not foreseen what 


a few minutes’ conversation meant ? 
“ Herbert, if you do not come in now, 
you will be late for luncheon,” she said ; 


“and you know you have to go to that 
class.” © 

Amice seemed hardly to hear the austere 
lady’s words; but she understood she had 
done wrong, and opening the wicket, passed 
out in silence. 

“Miss Amice,” said the Vicar, ‘I shall 
be very glad to do as you suggested. Pray 
do not forget that.” 

“Thank you,” said Amice, as she hur- 
ried away. 

The Vicar retraced his steps to the 
Vicarage in silence; but he did hear his 
sister’s remark : 

“That girl is extremely deep, Herbert, 
in spite of her innocent eyes and her shy 
ways. Mrs. Eagle Bennison told me, only 
yesterday, she couldn’t make her out.” 

“She is very good,” said Herbert, and 
Miss Heaton thought it best to mourn in 
silence. 

** But I shall watch,” she said. 





NEW ZEALAND FLOWERS. 

Ir is not true that New Zealand is 
relatively flowerless. Mrs. C. Hetley 
thought so; most Aucklanders think the 
same. They cut down all the native 
timber. Dieffenbach, who went over in 





1843, as naturalist to the New Zealand 
Company, complains that even then there 
was not a tree left; “and yet,” be sadly 
exclaims, “they would have been an orna- 
ment to the streets and public places.” 

Of course, too, the flowers died out; 
they do not like bricks and mortar. And 
Aucklanders, now that they have got over 
the early settler’s rage for clearing, and 
have begun to go in for the picturesque, 
fill their gardens with English shrubs and 
flowers, and grow up in ignorance of what 
their own islands have to show in that way. 

But Mrs. Hetley went to a lecture, 
where an enthusiast showed what he had 
gathered in the way of floral rarities in the 
mountains round Nelson, and in Arthur’s 
Pass, and the wild Otira Gorge. Auck- 
land was astonished ; and several ladies 
vowed they would study botany; but 
when, some time after, Mrs. Hetley went 
to study these plants in the Auckland 
Museum, she found them all reduced to a 
dirty- brown. 

‘ That’s yellow,” said the curator ; “ this 
purple ; and this is white.” 

“Dear me,” replied the lady, “ what a 
pity they weren’t painted while they were 
fresh.” 

“Why didn’t you do it?” suggested one 
of the museum committee, ‘It’s about 
time, for some there are fast going the way 
of the native birds, and the Maori fly, and 
the Maori himself.” 

So Mrs, Hetley set to work ; and Govern- 
ment helped—the “ Public Works” giving 
her passes on the railways, the “ Union 
Company” passes on the steamers ; and 
Sir R. Sturt ordering copies of the 
book for libraries and public schools. The 
result is thirty-six rather beautiful chromos 
—‘a triumph of art,” as the newspapers 
say ; the best thing that has been done in 
that way since Mrs. F. Sinclair published 
her Sandwich Island flora, New Zealand 
has plenty of flowers; that is plain enough; 
for these thirty-six are only an instalment. 
Mrs. Hetley could not afford any more. 
She waits to see if the British public 
will encourage her venture. If it pays, 
she is quite prepared for any number of 
break -neck stage-coach drives — very 
break-neck they are down by the Buller 
River, where in one piace “the road is 
built outside the cliff, and supported on 
piles, which are somehow fixed into the 
rock. There is hardly an inch to spare, 
and no wall or fence, though the fall is at 
least two hundred feet.” No wonder 
“ your heart is in your mouth most of the 
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way.” Bat Mrs. Hetley rather enjoyed it, 
especially being slung across a river in a 
wooden box, at a place where the boulders 
were quite too bad to admit of the usual 
bumping drive. 

She has plenty of flowers left, too, some 
of them far showier than any she has 
given us. The Clianthus, for instance, or 
“ parrot’s bill,” a huge, scarlet pea, like a 
boiled lobster’s claw, was spotted at once 
by Dr. Solander when he went with 
Captain Cook. Of the Veronicas, again, 
of which New Zealand has any number, 
she doesn’s give us one; while of the 
orchids, instead of figuring the beautiful 
Pterostylum—like a green-flowered “‘lady’s 
slipper ;” or the handsome Thelgmitra, 
with its blue-and-purple flowers—she gives 
us the Errina, a parasite so insignificant 
that it looks ashamed of itself; and the 
Dendrobium Cunninghami, which I am 
sure Mr. Chamberlain would not wear, 
even if the choice lay between that and no 
orchid at all. Certainly New Zealand 
does not shine in its parasite—or, rather, 
“ epiphyte ”—orchids. 

‘The name Dendrobium calls up a 
vision of the Nobile of Borneo, or 


the Lowii, with flower-spikes nearly ten 


feet long, bearing thirty-eight or forty 
huge blossoms; while the Madagascar 
Angorzecum is almost as lovely, and so is 
the Mexican Odontoglossum. And the 
best of the kind that New Zealand produces 
is a plant that looks for all the world like 
a badly-flowering myrtle. Indeed, looking 
through Mrs, Hetley’s book, I think there 
is some excuse for those who grumbled, as 
almost everybody from Dieffenbach on- 
wards has, at the flowerlessness of the 
island. A flower is not half a flower if 
you have to look twice for it. Here is the 
Phebalium nudum—‘ most charming little 
shrub,” says Mrs. Hetley; “so aromatic 
that, by-and-by, we shall make a perfume 
out of it.” Very well. Send your perfume 
to Paris, and get the stamp of fashion set 
on it, and then, no doubt, it will be so 
popular with American ladies that at least 
one fortune will be made by it. Till then 
I would say nothing about the Phebalium ; 
for, in spite of its promising qualities, it 
is not a bit “ distingué ”—looks like a poor 
cross between a daphne and a privet. Of 
the Loranthus, too, Mrs. Hetley figures 
two; one named after Mr. Colenso, son of 
the Bishop, one of the most enterprising 
of New Zealand botanists. Both have 
glossy, dark-green leaves, and small scarlet 
blossoms, in shape exactly justifying its 





name ‘“strap-flower.” Mrs, Hetley is 
loud in its praise: “A most beautiful 
plant ;” and in masses hanging from the 
beech-trees in such profusion that the 
ground is covered with the fallen blossoms, 
it no doubt looks very well. It must look 
even better on the tall Metrosideros (iron- 
bark), which itself is one of the loveliest of 
New Zealand flowering trees. But a single 
spray of the New Zealand Loranthus is a. 
poor thing compared with a bunch of 
honeysuckle, which, by the way, at first 
sight it much more resembles than it does 
the mistletoe, its English sister ; for our 
mistletoe has no flowers at all to speak of. 
Fancy kissing under a tuft of red blossoms ; 
for the “scarlet mistletoe,” like most other 
New Zealand flowers, is in its glory at 
Christmas time, when it is almost as fine 
as the yet more glorious mistletoe of King 
George’s Sound, the deep-orange blossoms 
of which have won it the name of fire- 
tree. 

And so it is with most of the New 
Zealand trees ; except two or three, their 
flowers—and nearly all except the pines 
and yews are flowering trees—are not very 
large or bright; they want to be seem in 
masses. But that is just how you do-see 
them, if you go to the right place at the 
right time. Masses of Pimeleas, with 
spikes of white, strongly-scented flowers ; 
and masses of Knightias, many of them a 
hundred feet high, with dence clusters of 
handsome, dark-purple blossom. This is 
the “rewa-rewa,”’ wood mottled red and 
brown, valued in old days for war-clubs, 
and now for furniture; it is the New 
Zealand representative of the Banksia, 
Masses of the Sophora, with blossoms like 
those of the “ false acacia” (Robinia), so 
common in our gardens, only rich yellow 
instead of white. Above all, masses— 
whole forests —of the Metrosideros, of 
which three kinds have red blossoms, 
while one has its flowers creamy white. 
The leaves, too, are little less beautiful 
than the flowers. Dark-green above, some 
of them are nut-brown below ; while others 
are lined with a thick, white felt, or 
tomentum. Onze kind is called “ tomen- 
tosa,” because this felt is its most con- 
spicuous feature. These trees belong to 
the myrtle family ; and, like some myrtles, 
the flowers are nearly all stamen, closely 
packed together, as in the Australian 
‘* bottle-brush ” plants. Some of the “New 
Zealand myrtles” are tall trees, from sixty 
to eighty feet ; others are climbers. The 
white-blossomed one, for instance, grows 
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largely on the Kauri pine, making the 
dark forests of the “ King country ” look 
as though there had been a heavy fall of 
snow. 

New Zealand, then, has plenty of flower- 
ing trees; and when we remember that 
our woods are flowerless, save when the 
bird-cherry in late spring lights them up 
with an unexpected gleam, we had better 
leave off slandering New Zealand as flower- 
less. I do not count the elder, or guelder- 
rose, or dogwood, or crab, or wild pear, or 
hawthorn, or mountain-ash. They are all 
lovely in their way ; but most of them are 
mere shrubs, and they seldom grow in 
masses. The only tree that with us comes 
up to the New Zealand Plagianthus 
Lyallia, which is also a rosaceous tree, is 
the wild cherry, which has the advantage 
—shared by few New Zealand trees, which 
are mostly evergreens—of being, with its 
rich scarlet leaves, almost as beautiful in 


autumn as in spring. 
The fact is, India, and the West 


Indies, and tropical America, have spoiled 
us in the matter of flowering trees. 
New Zealand has 
resplendent Calcophyllum, 
corymbs 


nothing like “the 
whose long 
of yellow flowers, with one 
calyx-lobe of a splendid scarlet, can be 
seen blazing amid the green foliage, a 
quarter of a mile off.” But then, the 
CalcophyJlum is but “a low, straggling 
tree ;” and Kingsley’s complaint, echo- 
ing that of Mr. Wallace, is, that in 
these tropical forests, where the trees are 
so mixed—rarely half-a-dozen of the same 
kind together—you do not get, even very 
rarely, “the breadth of colour which is 
supplied by a heather moor, a furze croft, 
a field of yellow charlock, blue bugloss, or 
red poppy.” He suggests ‘tropic land- 
scape gardening ;” but, in New Zealand, 
Nature has done the work, planting square 
miles of iron-bark and quintinia, and 
wreathing the solemn Kauri pines and “ red 
birch” (really a beech) with white-bloomed 
tea tree and rata, the ‘“ bush lawyer” and 
“supple-jack” with scarlet berries, and 
that glorious vetch, the yellow Sophora 
(Kow-bai), and half-a-dozen other flower- 
ing creepers, 

The New Zealand flowering trees are 
not so brilliant as the West Indian. The 
Lecythids, also of the myrtle family, make 
a much firer show, tree for tree, with their 
large pale-crimson flowers—in each of which 
“a group of the innumerable streamers 
has grown together into a hood, like a 
new-born baby’s fist "—than even the finest 





! blue flax, and to the red flax of gardens. 


of the iron-barks ; but, then, you do not 
get whole forests of them. In Trinidad 
Kingsley noted “one here and there, 
grand and strange, a giant whose stem 
rises, without a fork, for sixty feet or 
more.” Your Metrosideros tomentosa is 
perhaps only sixty feet in all; but, then, 
you can count it by the thousand, and you 
need not go far afield. At Wai-wera 
(hot water), close to Auckland, the river 
cliffs are clothed with it. No, New Zea- 
land does not shine in the matter of 
colour. Is it the lack of bees to promote 
cross-fertilisation? Most of her flowers 
are white —even her gentian and her 
flax ;* and white and yellow come very 
early in the history of plant-developement. 

Some of her plants are lamentable 
failures: her epacris, for instance, the 
* New Holland heath,” in which Australia 
is so rich; her fuchsia, of which she has 
two kinds, and her green-blossomed passion- 
flowers. These have the excuse, by the 
way, that they have come to her from 
South America, and may well be thankful 
to have got all that distance even in the 
most washed-out, weather-beaten condition. 
Her reds are not as intense as those of the 
‘‘Bois chataigne,” “ with flowers as big «8 
a child’s two hands ;” or of the “ Bois im- 
mortelle,” “ one blaze of vermilion against 
the purple sky ;” but there are more of them, 
and they are less crude; more like those 
art-tints that everybody has, for the last 
dozen years, been bound to admire. 

The only place I ever heard of where 
you get quantity and quality, that is, a 
great breadth of very brilliant colour 
over a whole forest, is, or was, in Vir- 
ginia; and of that my tradition is of 
the vaguest. An old Scotch gardener 
used to show me one of the books he had 
kept from better times : a thin folio, with 
gold-lettered title-page, and hand-painted 
American flowers, bananas, the great yellow 
cactus, and, above all, the tulip-tree, 
“There,” he used to say, pointing to the 
handsome flower, ‘fancy a brae-side with 
miles on miles of that,” And he actually 
threw up his berth—he was head-gardener 
at a Staffordshire Hall—aud went to have 
a look at it before he died. 

I spoke of South America. The strangest 
thing in the New Zealand flora is that it 





* I do not mean that sedge, the ‘‘ Phormium 
tenax,” which is called ‘‘ New Zealand flax” only 
because of its tough fibre, so invaluable in mat- 
weaving; but the “linum’”— sister to our little 
It grows 
chiefly in the Canterbury country, and is quite 
worth introducing into our gardens. 
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has almost as many trees from the far side of 
the Pacific as from neighbouring Australia. 
There are no fuchsias in the world, save in 
South America and in New Zealand. On 
the other hand, in Australia, the pea-tribe 
—mostly big trees—outnumber all other 
families; in New Zealand, they are very 
few, though among them is the Clianthus 
aforesaid — ‘Sturt’s pea,” they call its 
Australian sister. 

Some botanists talk of ‘centres of 
creation.” New Zealand should be one of 
these, for it has quite an exceptional num- 
ber of species, and even of genera, found 
nowhere else. On the other hand, de- 
velopement depends on circumstances, and 
these, in New Zealand, are certainly more 
suited to ferns than flowers—damp, damp, 
damp. 

Surgeon-Major Thompson, who married 
a Maori girl, and I believe ‘‘lived happy 
ever after,” said, thirty years ago, there 
are more days in New Zealand in which an 
old man can be in the open air, than there 
are in any other part of the world. “ Per- 
haps so”—a polite negative among my 
Cornish friends—but, whether or not, the 
climate just suits ferns. They abound, 


of all sizes, from the little silvery fern to 


the tree-fern, that holds its own in the 
“bush” against the motley crowd of “big 
foresters,” including the Aralias, whose 
tropical congeners you may study in the 
big palm-house at Kew ; where, of course, 
you will see Miss North’s pictures, and 
will regret that it did not come in her way 
to paint a Metrosideros forest in full bloom. 
By the way, the Aralia polaris—stilbocarpa 
it is called from its black, shiny fruit ; 
would that all botanical names were as 
sensible—runs the Metrosideros very close 
in the matter of flowers. It covers whole 
tracts in the extreme south, as weli as near 
Auckland, and has waxy yellow flowers, in 
umbels as big as one’s head. Yet it is an 
ivy, or rather the ivy, which never, in our 
soil or climate, shook off its creeping ways, 
and belongs to the order Araliaceze, to 
which these stately New Zealanders and 
their tropical sisters belong. 

_ This is comprehensible ; but sometimes, 
1 confess, the arrangement of “ natural 
orders” fairly beats me. That the ash 
should be an clive seems not impossible ; 
but that the lilac and jasmine should be 
classed under the same order! — it is 
as puzzling as that the “ butcher’s broom” 
—that prickly shrub, which looks like a 
box determined to be voracious—should be 
a lily, Yet it is: the reason why its 





claim to kinship is admitted being that it 
is a “ monocotyledon,” that is, its seed 
embryo has only one lobe, instead of two, 
like a bean; and an “‘ endogen,” growing, 
that is, by addition inside; the whole ar- 
rapgement being like that of a telescope 
when shut up, as you can see for yourself 
by slicing off the stalk of an onion. Plants 
which have two lobes to their seed in- 
variably “put on fiesh” outside, so that 
the “ heart” is the hardest part ; whereas, 
in “ endogens,” the outside is the hardest. 
In butcher’s broom, by the way, the sharp, 
prickly “leaves” are not real leaves, but 
outgrowths of the stalk; the real leaves 
being mere scales that can only be seen on 
the young shoots, so soon do they wither 
and drop off. 

But I was talking of New Zealand ferns, 
They are many ; whereas in England, there 
are a dozen “ flower-displaying ” (phanero- 
gamous) plants for every fern, or moss, or 
other ‘' votary of secret marriage ” (crypto- 
gam), in New Zealand the proportion is 
reversed. Here, when you clear a wood, 
there comes up white clover, or, at any 
rate, grass. There, if you burn the “bush,” 
you get a luxuriant underwood ; but a 
second burning gives you nothing but fern, 
degenerating, on the sour clays which are 
so good for Kauri pire, so poor for corn 
and pasture, into club-moss. One fern 
deserves notice; you will find it at Kew, 
in the temperate fern-house (No, 3)—a 
spleenwort, not unlike the Asplenium 
marinum. It was this of which the Maori 
priest used to wave a frond over the sick 
man; if it broke, its ‘‘mana” was not 
strong enough to keep off the anger of the 
gods, and the patient would die, and the 
mourners would bind round their heads a 
fillet of the same leaves. 

We need not be sorry that tree-ferns 
abound in New Zealand, for Mr. Wallace, 
whose experience is as wide as any man’s, 
says, ‘‘ Nothing is so perfectly beautiful.” 
By the way, who ever heard of a fern 
growing from cuttings? Yet Mr. Payton 
talks of “sprouted tree-fern stems seven or 
eight feet high” at Taupo. The fence 
they form must be even more uncommon- 
looking than the Scotch fir and spruce 
hedges of South-West Norfolk. 

Along with ferns are always found 
creepers, of which I left out the most 
characteristic, the Freycinetia — what 
wearily unmeaning names these botanists 
use !—which chiefly climbs the Kahikatea 
pine (4 Dacrydium). Its flower looks like 
@ magnolia, but it really belongs to the 
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kame family (the Aroidex) as our “lords 
and ladies,” and our arum lilies; for, 
creeper though it is, it is one of the screw- 
pines—pandanus—so named because their 
leaves are like those of the pine-apple. 

Qu one point everybody is agreed, the 
varied hues of the leaves, ‘from the rusty- 
brown of the pepper-tree to the silver-grey 
of the Olearia,” says Mr. John Bradshaw, 
in “ New Zealand of To-day.” This makes 
New Zealand ‘‘ bush” much more pleasing 
than the uniformly grey-coloured gum-tree 
bush of Australia. It is only in the clear- 
ings, where the fern, that turns brown in 
autumn, has got the upper hand, and in 
the swamps where “ nigger-heads” (huge 
bulrushes) are almost the only relief to 
the dirty-yellow tussock-grass, that there 
is monotony. 

How is it, then, that New Zealand came 
to be described as flowerless, and that in 
many books we have long laments over 
the oppressive loneliness of her forests, 
where the sight is seldom cheered by any 
contrast to the eternal green, and where 
no bird or insect breaks the wearying 
calm? Partly, I think, because the globe- 
trotter often visits the islands at the 
flowerless season. F'rom November to 
February a New Zealand landscape is as 
different from what it is the rest of the 
year, as is a whitethorn hedge in early 
June from the same hedge in August; or 
as a border of annuals and geraniums in 
Auguat is from the same in February. 
Partiy, also, because the settlers were 
English, that is, unused to forests, or 
even to woods of any size. A Russian, 
now, from Western Novgorod, living 
where a squirrel can travel hundreds of 
miles without once coming to the ground ; 
or North Germans, from among the long 
pine-woods, remnants of the old Hunga- 
tian forest ; or even a Scotchman, would 
not feel the strangeness of the bush as 
the Englishman (or, still more, the Irish- 
man) does, That accounts for the low- 
spirited way in which a journey through 
the New Zealand buch has often been 
described. A pine forest with the trunks, 
from the ground to the topmost branches, 
covered with delicate mosses and ferns, 
is at once beautiful and magnificent ; and 
it has the great advantage of being cool, 
though the glass stands at ninety degrees 
in the open. But, never to see the sun, 
never to put up a head of game, and to 


find no eatable thing except the cabbage- 


palm, grows disconcerting, after a time, 
to one whose experience of woodland is 





confined to Kentish coppices or Midland 


preserves. Such a man admires, at a dis- 


tance, the sides of Mount Egmont clothed 
with tatara (black pine, really a kind of 
yew), the leaves almost black, the bark 
red; but he does not care to spend day 
after day alone, in working his way 
through a tatara forest. 

I said New Zvaland had several plant 
genera peculiar to itself. One of these is 
the Celmisia, a ‘‘composite” flower, of 
which some kinds are like asters, with flag- 
shaped leaves ; others, on the glacier edges, 
are a cross between a daisy and an ever- 
lasting. Talking of everlastings, you know 
the ‘* Edelweiss,” that the Swiss make such 
a fuss about ? Every glacier party is pretty 
sure to bring back a bit of it, for, if they 
do not find any, they buy some from a 
friend of one of the guides, Well, New 
Zealand has its Edelweiss, Of course it 
ought, for it has plenty of snow mountains. 
How grand they look, from Mount Cook 
to Mount Egmont and Mount Earnshaw, 
in Mr, Payton’s photogravures in ‘‘ Round 
about New Zealand.” When one looks at 
those lower ranges, snowy still—I suppose 
they were done in what with us is summer 
—round Lake Wakatipu, one feels sure that 
other Swiss glacier flowers will be found 
there. 

The New Zealand Edelweiss, Gnapha- 
lium grandiceps, white all over, like the 
Swiss, differs from it only in having a few 
brown spots on the disc. It is algo called 
Helichrysum ; the everlastings of that 
name, 80 common in our gardens, come 
from Australia. Another dear little Alpine 
—flower like a wood-sorrel,. leaves like a 
heath—is the Forstera, almost confined to 
Mount Egmont. Then there are the 
Haartias and Pygmeas, some grey, sedum- 
like cushions ; others hoary, moss-like 
patches; and the Gnaphalium eximium, 
or ‘‘ vegetable sheep,” a huge velvety 
cushion set with woolly hairs. This was first 
found on Mount Arrowsmith, in Middle 
Island, at a height of some six thousand 
feet. 

The Mountain Lily, too, like our grass 
of Parnassus— which it somewhat re: 
sembles in flower, though its leaf is like 
that of a coarse, big marsh-marigold—grows 
in boggy places high up in the mountains. 
The mountain gentian, as I said, is white ; 
and there is nothing answering to the deep- 
red dwarf-rhododendron of Switzerland. A 
shrubby ragwort, however, with leathery 
leaves—several of the New Zealand rag- 
worts grow into respectable shrubs—is one 
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of the Alpines, and its foliage, bright-green 
above, rich brown below, is finer than that 
of any Swiss glacier plant. 





USE AND ABUSE OF FAME. 


Ir has been too long the fashion to 
regard notoriety as something to be desired, 
like wealth, a fine figure, or a loveable 
disposition. It matters but little why a 
man is notorious. Hv is esteemed by a 
multitude of foolish folk a great and 
admirable being if only his name be a 
commonplace on the popular tongue, or 
familiar with the paste of the advertising 
agent’s brush. Perhaps, upon the whole, 
no one gets upon so high a pedestal of 
fame as the extraordinary criminal. He 
may be a successful burglar, who has 
cracked as many cribs as nuts in the 
course of a long and chequered life. Or 
he may be a methodical murderer whose 
manner of murdering is particularly dia- 
bolical, and who shows quite singular 
skill in evading the police, who are so 
anxious to hang him. It is all one. He 
isa byeword to conjure with. The plebeians 
of the land revere him as if he were a 
divinity. They whisper his great name to 
their children even as our grandsires 
mentioned in hushed tones the dreadful 
word ‘ Bonaparte” in our youthful ears, 
what time we sat upon the grandpaternal 
knees wrestling with the grandpaternal 
whiskers. They do not know what effect 
the word may have upon their auditors, 
The children may have dispositions which 
make them prone to emulate the doer of 
uncommon deeds, whether these be worthy 
or unworthy of a virtuous man. Or thoy 
may be of a timid cast, so that the 
famous felon comes to them in nightmare, 
and horrifiss their broken slumber with 
hideous feats done by a bloody knife. It 
is, as we have said, all one to the majority 
what gives the man his reputation, and 
also what ensues from the admission of his 
claim to be respected. 

Perhaps it may be said that, as a rule, 
fame, even when acquired for honourable 
deeds, works mischievously upon the cha- 
racter of a man. He did what he did 
without thought of the consequences. It 
may have been a speech of exceptional 
merit in an epoch of peculiar difficulty ; 
or an unconscious feat of heroism; or a 
book of undoubted originality, a striking 
picture, etc. If the subject is a woman, 
perhaps her fame comes to her as the 





surprising heirloom of a sweetly pretty 
face. 

Be the cause what it may, the clang of 
the tongue of the people in eager and 
delighted eulogy comes to put it to a hard 
test. 

Though, hitherto, a politician of unblem- 
ished conscientiousness, the famous speaker 
may now drive, even against his will, 
down the stream of mere partisanship. 
His talents have been declared. He is 
a weapon worth hiring. The bait is 
offered him; and from that time forward 
he is no longer his own master. He has 
sold his abilities and his reputation for a 
mess of pottage. 

Even the hero may be debased by the 
clapping of hands which rewards his 
heroism. Hse may become a professional 
hero; a being on viow like one of Mr. 
Barnum’s elephants ; and thus he belittles 
his one glorious achievement—done on the 
spur of the moment, at the instigation of 
his better nature only—by repeating it for 
the stupefaction of the mob, whose six- 
pences and shillings with steady certitude 
gradually buy back from him the certificate 
of honour which he has gained. 

What, too, of the fame that attends upon 
the author who, having shat down his 
inkpot, and cast away his pen in the full 
assurance that hoe has given all his talent 
to the world, awakes one morning to be 
told by his valet that he is a famous per- 
sonage? It is probable this gentleman 
will be wary in the enjoyment of the fame 
that is offered him. By his profession he 
has been taught some of the tricks of life 
and the world. He is not to be snared and 
ruined by one hot impulse. Such tribute 
as the world offers him he will receive, to 
the last grain, with measured calm of 
manner, No man seems less liable than he 
to fall a victim to his happiness, Yet fall 
he does, like the rest. He is content with 
the full bowl of eulogy which is presented 
to him. Nevertheless, he is not content 
that his fame shall rest upon the strong 
foundation of his single great book. He 
writes other books—tosses them off as a 
printer prints his sheets; and looks at the 
world like one who says: “AmTI not a 
wonderful man?” But the world is not to 
be trifled with thus. Straightway the 
famous author begins that disagreeable 
course of raedicine which every man has 
to undergo who seeks increased fame at the 
cost of relaxed effort. And so he, also, 
after awhile, realises that he was better 
off before he attained the summit of the 
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hill whence, ever since, he has been 
descending upon the other side. 

Is it so very different in the case of the 
beautiful woman who absorbs the world’s 
compliments with such greed and relish ? 
No doubt she has a charming decade or 
so of life. She treads on crushed rose- 
leaves wherever she goes— for a time. 
Her nostrils inhale the incense of flattery 
and admiration. But all too soon for her 
pleasure, she understands those words of 
Burke’s, that, “love approaches much 
nearer to contempt than is commonly 
imagined.” It would have been better for 
her never to have been born than to have 
surrendered herself to her fame as she has. 
She has hecome the world’s idolatress, even 
as the world was—no longer is — her 
idolater. But now that her complexion is 
somewhat faded, in spite of pigments, and 
her expression has none of the sweet 


ingenuousness which, at the outset of her | 


career, was her dearest charm; now that 
she is five-and-thirty, instead of twenty, 
she begins to rue that destiny which was 
erstwhile so intoxicatingly delicious. She 


has helped the world to pass a few pleasant 
days, or years, and now she is done with, 


and cast into the river of Lethe, as one 
throws a soiled glove into the corner when 
the ball is a thing of the past. 

Among the other drawbacks to fame is 
the sacrifice of a pleasure which Goethe 
compares to health, inasmuch as it is only 
perceived when it is lost: ‘ the pleasure of 
mixing indiscriminately in the crowd at 
one’s ease, and without fear of being 
remarked.” 

Of course a man must be quite unde- 
niably a great person ere he can taste of 
this drawback. It is not the author of a 
notable book, or even the exceptional felon, 
who may prove this flavour of bitter in the 
cup of his joy. The “fashionable beauty” 
will know something of it. For she has 
taught herself a certain gait or carriage 
which commands notice, and acts as a 
herald to her other charms. But to her it 
is not a defect; it is rather one of the 
privileges of her face. 

One must be so famous that one’s 
features are caricatured weekly in “ Punch,” 
that one is compelled to act as a sponsor 
to neckties, and braces, and portmanteaux, 
and that it is impossible to go even to a 
village remote from the railway and fail to 
hear one’s name bandied about by tipplers 
in public-houses, either as a subject of exe- 
cration or unbounded praise—all this, and 


more, must be the portion of the man who! 








cannot hope to go into a crowd without 
being recognised, and who never knows 
when to keep his hat on his head rather 
than appear churlish and oblivious of even 
the faintest salutations of respect. 

Such a terrible position in life is cer- 
tainly to be deprecated by the person who 
likes to go to and fro among his fellow- 
men, forgetful of himself. It is necessary 
to have the bump of self-esteem developed 
to an inordinate size—even to the degree 
of deformity—ere it becomes even tolerable. 
The person so situated towards the world 
is for ever acting a part. He has almost, 
indeed, to sleep in character. He must be 
prepared, even in his dreams, to bow with 
the utmost affability at the least approaches 
of this phantom or that, which catches his 
eye, and to take off his nightcap to his 
bedroom candle rather than seem remiss in 
civilities, though these are of an indefinite 
character. 

To some of us, exile to the Falkland 
Islands were preferable to the unceasing 
responsibilities of such fame as this. And 
even those to whom it seems like the very 
breath of life must, now and then, find 
its trials irksome, and have a suspicion 
that they are playing the fool to a large 
audience ; neither a dignified nor a satis- 
fying occupation for long. How is it pos- 
sible, indeed, for a man of well-balanced 
mind to continue indefinitely to venerate a 
thing like fame—‘“ formed like Venus, out 
of no more solid matter than the foam of 
the people, found by experience to have 
poisoned more than ever she cured” 4 
‘Tis like surfeiting upon syllabub, which, 
though sweet and palatable enough in the 
beginning, by-and-by brings inflation and 
other disagreeables in its train. 

The words of Francis Osborn, the 
Paritan, in his “‘ Advice to a Son,” declare 
to us a new defect in this armour of fame, 
which we are, generally, so eager to put on. 
* Be not,” he says, “‘ liquorish’ after fame, 
found by experience to carry a trumpet, 
that doth for the most part congregate 
more enemies than friends,” 

Very little refiection enables us to see 
that a man must be sure he has good lungs 
ere he can hope to continue sounding this 
trumpet to his credit. In other words, he 
must be a very Titan in worth or abilities, 
and also in constitution, if he wishes to 
maintain himself in the state of superiority 
to his fellow-men which his notoriety 
claims for him. Woe to him if he acquire 
laudable fame on an inadequate basi=. Either 
he will be condemned all his days to make 
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agonising efforts to keep the reputation he 
conceives he has gained, and ever at heart 
be gnawed by the consciousness of his 
hypocrisy, or, he will soon fall with a re- 
sounding crash from the pinnacle to which 
chance or the concentrated straining of a 
lifetime may have lifted him. 

What is thought of the schoolboy who 
snatches and appropriates for his exclusive 
use the toothsome plum-cake which has 
been sent to the school to be divided be- 
tween five or six of his mates? Do his 
playfellows look up to him as a fine fellow, 
for whom it is both a pleasure and an 
honour to fag, and for whom they would 
do all things—even the exercises, for their 
own personal share of which they have 
so profound a distaste? It is most im- 
probable. Only if he be a stupendous 
bully, with the frame of a giant, and the 
muscles of a coalheaver, or a boy whose 
other qualities command irresistible reve- 
rence even from their irreverent minds— 
only then will they tolerate so gross a 
breach of the proprieties, and such an in- 
sult to their stomachs. 

Well, the common bidder for fame is in 
a case not so very dissimilar. He has a 
multitude of rivals, some better, and some 
worse equipped than himself. If they 
succeed, he does not feel very charitably 
towards them. If he succeeds, he must 
expect that they will have the same feelings 
for him. ‘This one will charge him with 
presumption ; some one else will call bim 
a charlatan ; a third wili ridicule his per- 
sonal peculiarities ; and a fourth will loudly 
prophesy his speedy downfall. 

It is with him as it was with poor 
Charles Lamb when he went to Drury 
Lane, hoping to hear the theatrical world 
crown his little play with the laurels of 
honour. The play was a failure ; and Lamb 
went groaning homewards. 

“ Mercy on us,” he afterwards wrote of 
this ghastly experience, “ that God should 
give his favourite children, men, mouths 
to speak with, to discourse rationally, to 
promise smoothly, to flatter agreeably, to 
encourage warmly, to counsel wisely, to 
sing with, to drink with, and to kiss with, 
and that they should turn them into 
mouths of adders, bears, wolves, hyenas ; 
and whistle like tempests, and emit breath 
through them like distillations of aspic 
poison, to asperse and vilify the innocent 
labours of their fellow-creatures who are 
desirous to please them.” 

Was Charles Lamb quite sincere in 
giving such emphasis to the aim of his 





labours? Did he really toil at his little 
play solely that he might gain the sweet 
self-assurance of being a benefactor to the 
race, in being one of its entertainers ? 

The question is asked, not in deprecia- 
tion of our precious Elia, but to put the 
man who aspires for fame and who achieves 
fame on the same footing with him. If 
the writer of a play has to endure so 
much vilification and abuse, shall not 
the famous one, who stands all of a 
sudden a head and shoulders above his 
coevals, come in for the like treatment? 
It is good discipline, if he be strong ; even 
as, if Elia had had genuine dramatic talent, 
he would have profited by the jeers of the 
mob at the crudities or improbabilities of 
his play. But if he be famous on false 
pretences, he had better put wool in his 
ears and abase himself with all speed. 

It is in the pursuit of fame as with one’s 
actions in all the various arenas to which 
we are led by the vicissitudes of life. If 
the motive which makes us seek the en- 
gagement be magnanimous, we shall never 
be humiliated, whether the consequences 
soothe or vex our self-love. The words 
recorded by Aulus Gellius as spoken by 
the philosopher Musonius, are apt here: 
“If you have accomplished any honourable 
purpose, though with labour, the labour 
passes, the advantage remaius; but if, for 
pleasure’s sake, you have done a base 
action, the pleasure flies, and the baseness 
remains,” 

Indeed, the test as to the worth of a 
man’s fame may readily be applied to him- 
self on these principles by the famous in- 
dividual. If his notoriety disquiets him, 
otherwise than because he is by nature of 
a modest disposition, it is a notoriety built 
upon discreditable premises. With him 
the profit passes, the labour alone remains, 
His very fame is a curse to him, inasmuch 
as it is the record, in letters of brass, of 
the infamy by which he has come at it. 
In the contrary case, he may be as serenely 
happy as his circumstances and tempera- 
ment will allow him to be. 


It is generally both a thankless and un- 
profitable task to be didactical ; to work 
towards the moral in this or that thrilling 
romance, or in an essay or a poem founded 


upon human action. Bat the moral will, 
if it can, obtrude itself. Perhaps it is in 
the nature of things that this should be so. 
Were we a society of a thousand million 
beings to whom the mere word “ imper- 
fection” was a meaningless phrase, it 
would no doubt be different. Then we 
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ehould, instinctively, is is to be supposed, 
look only for artistic excellence. It ia, 
however, more probable, in reality, that 
we should lead very dull lives, unenlivened 
by any such efforts of genius as the in- 
tellectual masters among us nowadays 
make for their profit and ours. A never- 
ending anthem of self-praize would surely 
pall upon our ears sooner or later ; and it 
is difficult to affirm what else could be the 
outcome of our artistic faculties, did we 
all exist in a state of complete perfection, 
both mental and physical. 

The moral, then, will assert itself; if 
not boldly, then in a shy, gentle way that 
is hardly less effective than the advertise- 
ments of audacity. 

Fame is only acceptable if the cause of it 
be honourable ; and then only if we are 
able to bear its tests and responsibilities, 
The “sage Academicians,” who “ sat in 
solemn consultation on a cabbage,” were 
famous fellows so long as they kept to 
themselves ; but their discussions about 
the vegetable world were nothing to out- 
siders. 

If it be an infirmity to desire to be 
famous, it is at least an infirmity of a kind 
that befits us in our infirm state of imper- 
fection. The noble mind that has passed 
80 far out of the sphere of common human 
influence to be able to regard even fame as 
a bubble not worth the pricking, must have 
some divine qualifications to compensate it 
for the loss of the most excellent stimulant 
to good works that abides among us as an 
auxiliary against evil ; else it is in a sorry 
case, Of course, however, it is injudicious 
to make straight for Fame for Fame’s sake. 
She, like all her sex, is coy, and somewhat 
uncettain in the distribution of her favours ; 
and, to most of us, 

She comes unlook’d for, if she comes at all. 





SERPENT MYTHS, 

IT is somewhat remarkable that, despite 
the faithful and regular reappearance of 
that old familiar friend, the sea-serpent, 
nobody has yet theorised him into the 
survival of a myth. To the genuine myth- 
hunter the familiarity of the object is cer- 
tainly no bar; nor, indeed, are the shafts 
of ridicule occasionally levelled at it. He 
finds in the most everyday custom, in the 
most common colloquial phase, traces, clear 
as daylight if read aright, of his favourite 
myth, And one is bound to confess that, 
when put to it, he can give a very plau- 





sible explanation of his discovery. Why, 
then, leave the sea-serpent unutilised ? 
There is, probably, no myth—unless that 
more immediately connected with the pro- 
ductiveness of Nature be excepted—more 
universal and far-reaching than that of the 
Serpent. To the enthusiast it is eloquent 
in country dance, in Tor, in hill and valley 
—nay, in the very emblems of Christian 
Art. Of each and every of these he affirms 
with rapture that ‘‘the trail of the serpent 
is over them all.” 

When the amorous Anthony referred to 
the 

Queen, with swarthy locks and bold black eyes, 

Brow-bound with burning gold, 
as his “serpent of old Nile,” he paid her 
the delicate compliment of ranking her 
amongst the divinities; in the charming 
lullaby song in ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”— 

Ye spotted snakes with double tongue 

Come not near our fairy Queen, 
it may be urged that there is a reference— 
dim, though unmistakeable—to the earlier 
traditions of Eden and the Serpent, whose 
subtle tongue wrought such woe on the 
mother of all living. But, in all sober 
seriousness, it is well-nigh impossible to 
name apy nation in whose mythology the 
serpent does not play a prominent and 
mysterious part. In Egypt are found 
sculptures in which the juxtaposition and 
attitudes of the serpent, the man, woman, 
and tree are, to all intents and purposes, 
@ pictured illustration of the Account of 
the Fall; in Central Africa has been dis- 
covered an idol on whose head is carved 
a snake; the Medusa’s Head, at Tegea, 
was horrid with twining serpents; in the 
Peloponnesus—by derivation ‘‘ the Island 
of the Serpent god”—have been found 
three sculptures, each representing a tree 
and a serpent; Romans, Parthians, Van- 
dals had each a dragon as a military 
ensign; “Arthur, the blameless King,” 
wore on his helm the “ Dragon of the 
great Pendragonship.” 

In China and Japan the dragon is the 
imperial symbol; in Mexico human sacri- 
fices were offered before a huge dragon, 
and the knife with which the officiating 
priest tore out the palpitating heart was 
ornamented with a carved serpent; the 
thousand - headed serpent supporting the 
universe is a frequent feature in the 
temples of Upper India. 

That there is an esoteric teaching under- 
lying the many fables in which the serpent 
plays a part, goes without saying. The 
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orthodox believer will find strong con- 
firmation therein of the truths of Reve- 
lation; the neo-Pantheist will, doubtless, 
deduce from the same source proof positive 
of his own rendering of the dictum, that 


In all ages 
Every human heart is human. 


And, undoubtedly, this aspect of the sub- 
ject has its charm, if only that ite conside- 
ration brings us into touch wish so much 
deep research, recondite learning, daring 
and invincible imagination. The study— 
even the most cursory and superficial—is 
bewildering in its ramifications. We shall 
find, cited as witnesses, the Rock Temples 
of India; the inscriptions in the Sinaitic 
Valley ; the most ancient and mysterious 
of the sculptures of ancient Egypt, of 
Babylon, of Mexico; the mythologies of 
ancient Rome, of Greece, of Persia, India, 
and Arabia will be summoned to supply 
their quota of evidence. The Round 
Towers of Ireland ; strange historic villages 
of sunny Brittany ; our own colossal monu- 
ments of Stonehenge and Avebury, have 
each their tale to tell. 

The sinuous threadings of the country 
dance perpetuate, some will tell us, the 
movements of the ‘‘Gliding King,” of 
Druidic ophic rites; the very ring, given 
and received in Christian marriage, is— 
unless we hold to the other great school 
of mythical interpretation before-mentioned 
—but the old symbol of a coiled serpent, 
emblematic alike of Deity and eternity. 
The garlands, twined from head to foot 
round the village Maypole—once a sight 
as common as it was pleasing throughout 
the length and breadth of the land—bear 
no very strained relationship to the twined 
serpents round the Caduceus of Apollo. 
An obelisk, whether native or imported, 
conveys, by its name and shape, the assur- 
ance that the original was erected in 
honour alike of the serpent-god, El-ob, as 
of the sun, whose rays it typifies. 

When, in popular language, a witch was 
described as a hag, it was equivalent to 
styling her a serpent, one of whose attri- 
butes was, of course, devilish cunning and 
power. The same word, by the way, is 
preserved in two localities in which Druidic 
—or ophic—monuments still stand. In 
Wiltshire, archzologists tell us, the head 
of the serpent, whose folds are represented 
by the circles of monoliths, was on Hack- 
pen Hills; in other words, on the hills of 
the head (pen) of the serpent (hak). 

At Carnhac, in Brittany, is another 
similar temple. Here again the name, 





Carohac, the hill of the serpent, suggests 
the original object of the building ; while, 
strangely enough, in another part of the 
country there is a village called Belz— 
scarcely concealing the original Bel —in 
which is a small altar, believed to have 
been erected to the Assyrian Bel, whose 
emblem was a snake or dragon. Indeed, 
Avebury, in our own country, where are 
the Druidic remains before referred to, 
was, according to reliable authorities, 
formerly written “ Aubury,” in which form 
it presents traces both of serpent and sun- 
worship, “aub” being the same as the 
Hebrew “Ob,” serpent, and “ ur,” meaning 
fire. 

The frequent participation of the serpent 
in the classical myths is well known ; and 
the resemblance such participation bears 
to the Scriptural account of the Tempter’s 
share in the Fall, is sufficiently striking to 
warrant the belief that these myths owed 
their origin to corrupted traditions of the 
sacred story. On two occasions Jupiter 
assumed the form of a dragon, whereby to 
seduce the object of his amorous attentions 
from the path of virtue. The gardens of 
the Hesperides were guarded by a similar 
monster, showing the connection of ideas 
of the Serpent and the Garden, though, by 
a not unusual metonymy, the particular 
function of the former is changed. In the 
Scandinavian Eddas we read that round 
the root of the world-ash, Yggdrasil, is 
coiled the monstrous serpent, Nithbéggr, 
ever gnawing at its life, on which all 
existence depends. 

Countless are the stories in which heroes 
—saviours of men—slay serpents, and 
almost invariably is the immediate object 
the rescue of a woman held in thraldom, 
Of such were Perseus, Hercules, Saint 
George, and the Persian hero, Feridun. 
With regard to this last, it is curious to 
remark that he was contemporary within 
a few years with the son of the mighty 
Tahmurs, whom many authorities hold to 
be Nimrod. In other cases it is a god 
that kills the dragon or serpent, as is told 
of Apollo, Horus, Chrishna, Thor. But, 
as the conception of the wisdom of the 
serpent became emphasized, this attribute 
was bestowed upon the slayer, who in 
time came to be worshipped under the 
symbol of a serpent. So prevalent, indeed, 
had ophic worship become, that it is matter 
of comparatively recent history that, 
amongst the Gnostic heretics in the early 
days of Christianity, were some who 
professed to combine the two religions, and 
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who, when celebrating the Eucharist, 
allowed a serpent, kept for the purpose, to 
glide around the sacred Elements, thereby, 
it was affirmed, perfectly consecrating 
them. 

The Persian deities—Ormuzd, the good, 
and Ahriman, the bad influence — were 
represented by serpents contending for 
the Universe typified by an egg; the 
Egyptian god, Cneph, was also represented 
by a serpent, with the same world-egg in 
his mouth ; Thoth, the prototype of Aiscu- 
lapius, had the same symbol; Cadmus, the 
fabled teacher of letters and slayer of a 
dragon, was also worshipped under the 
form of a serpent. 

In Arabia, the same word that signifies 
serpent signifies also adoration. The Celtic 
word “draig” means supreme power, as 
well as dragon. The old Irish name for 
August was, practically, the same as the 
Egyptian, being, in the one case, ‘ Taith,” 
and, in the other, “‘ Thoth;” both names of 
beneficent deities. 

To this very day the rites of Obi, prac- 
tised by the Negro races, baffle explanation; 
yet name and practice alike proclaim that 
its hierophants profess to be actuated by 
the same spirit power, “Ob,” as Saul 
sought when he commanded that “ one with 
a familiar spirit” should be sought out for 
him. How far either or both, how far, 
indeed, most of the exoteric procedure, 
with its apparent supernatural sanctions, 
of not only the ophic, but of most other 
rites of the early world, owed their ex- 
istence to the comparatively familiar aids 
of mesmerism and ventriloquism, scholiasts 
must settle, The former of these, with 
its kindred mystical forces, called odic, or 
psychic, is still inexplicable ; and Hamlet’s 
oft-quoted observation to Horatio, ex- 
presses about as much as we “in the 
foremost files of time,’ know about it. 
The existing relics and evidences of serpent 
worship speak to us eloquently of the time 
when ‘the large utterance of the early 
gods was vocal on the fresh earth,” and 
tell of a faith which, like other dead 
creeds and forgotten worship, was, perhaps, 
for its votaries to be counted amongst the 

Strivings, yearnings, longings, 
For the good they comprehend not. 





DEATHS BY MISADVENTURE. 

“PALE Death with equal foot strikes 
wide the door of royal halls and hovels of 
the poor.” Thus literally does one of the 





noble army of translators render into 
English the well-known lines of the great 
Roman lyrist. Well, they state a fact 
which no one can dispute, not even a 
Positivist: that the grim Shadow is no 
respecter of persons, the history of the 
world would have impressed upon our con- 
sciousness, if our personal experience had 
not only too certainly confirmed it. In 
spite of their ‘ Elixir Vite,” the medizval 
Rosicrucians could not escape the universal 
doom; and the mystics or fanatics who, 
even in our own time, have supposed them- 
selves privileged beyond their fellows, 
have, sooner or later, been disagreeably 
awakened from their delusion. It is no 
less a fact, however, that death does not 
appear to all of us under the same aspect. 
Sometimes he is the King of Terrors ; some- 
times an angel with healing on his wings. 
Sometimes he brandishes an envenomed 
dart, and lays a heavy grasp on his 
shuddering victim ; sometimes, and happily 
more often, he realises the beautiful ideal 
of the poet, and as ‘‘the mildest herald by 
our fate allotted,” leads us homeward with 
a gentle hand.” If we consider all the 
hazards, all the imminent accidents by 
flood and field to which we are exposed 
from infancy onward, we shall wonder, 
perhaps, that, to so large a proportion of 
mortals, he appears in the latter guise. 
But this is not our business here, nor is the 
theme one on which even the most original 
and powerful intellect could possibly strike 
out any new truth or fresh illustration. 
Let us frankly confess that humanity has 
exhausted it, as would needs be the case 
with a subject in which humanity had so 
profound a concern. 

The writer’s attention was recently 
caught by a paragraph in a newspaper, 
headed “Singular Death.” It told, in a 
few brief lines, the miserable end of a poor 
fellow who had fallen into a vat of boiling 
oil. This set him a-thinking over the 
strange circumstances under which the 
“‘dread summons,” as Calvinistic theo- 
logians phrase it, has often been addressed 
to his fellow-men ; and with the assistance 
of biographers and historians he has here 
brought together a number of examples 
which, it is probable, will interest the 
reader. Weare not prepared to say that 
the alleged causes were always the real 
causes. In this respect the responsibility 
rests with our authorities ; and it is as well 
to note the curious tendency of biographers 
to surround the death of their heroes with 
a certain amount of pomp and circum- 
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stance. As they cannot dismiss them in a 
chariot of fire, like Enoch, they love to 
send them out of the world in the midst of 
a terrible storm, like Oliver Cromwell, or 
with a broken heart, like Amaury, the 
famous heretic of the twelfth century. 
They represent them as expiring of joy or 
grief, of devotion or melancholy—anything 
rather than admit that they died of 
pneumonia or pleurisy, or, like Count 
Cavour, of the doctor. Therefore, the 
following instances must be taken, as we 
take a good deal besides in historical and 
biographical literature, “on trust.” But 
there is little doubt, we suppose, that Sir 
John Cheke, the famous scholar, “ who 
taught Cambridge and Prince Edward 
Greek,” died of remorse at having been 
base enough, under compulsion, toabjure his 
religious belief. It is less certain that Lami, 
the Benedictine monk, gave up the ghost 
because a young man he had rescued 
from heresy unfortunately relapsed. As 


Lami was seventy-five years old at his 
decease, old age would seem a sufficiently 
adequate cause. 

Viglius, a German jurisconsult, men- 
tioned in the “ Biographie Universelle,” 
died at the age of seventy, through the in- 


gratitude of the Prince whom he had 
loyally served. 

There was an Arabian grammarian of the 
eighth century, named Sibouyah, who took 
so much to heart the decision against him 
of the great Khalif, Haroun-al-Raschid, on 
a nice point raised in controversy with 
another grammarian, that he also took to 
his bed, and refused to be comforted. 

A like susceptibility is ascribed to the 
Spanish theologian, Gregorio de Valentin, 
when Pope Clement the Eighth accused 
him of having falsified a passage in St. 
Augustine. But as he had burned the 
midnight oil for many years, excessive 
study may be held to have hastened his 
departure, 

One can more readily credit the state- 
ment that the historian Avigny died of 
vexation at the changes which Lallemont 
had made in his works, It is, no doubt, 
a sore trial to a writer to see his well-loved 
conceptions mutilated or transformed by 
editorial irresponsibility. Usually, how- 
ever, this sort of thing is practised on the 
dead, not the living, author ; for, as dead 
men tell no tales, so dead authors cannot 
turn on the ruthless barbarians who have 
cut them to pieces. 

Elphinstone, the Chancellor of Scotland, 
fell “ sick unto death” on hearing the dis- 





astrous tale of Flodden Field. Nor is he 

the only patriot whom the misfortunes of 

his country have hurried into a premature 
rave, 

Falkland, in his deep despondency, 
sought the boon of death at Newbury 
Field. Before the battle he told one of his 
friends that “he was weary of the times, 
and foresaw much misery arising to his 
country, and did believe he should be out 
of it one night.” 

Everybody knows that exquisite passage 
in Clarendon, which tells of his chivalrous 
friend’s intense longing for peace. ‘“Sit- 
ting among his friends, often, after a deep 
silence and frequent sighs, he would, with 
a shrill and sad accent, ingeminate the word 
‘Peace, peace,’ and would passionately 
profess that the very agony of the war, and 
the view of the calamities and desolation 
the kingdom did and must endure, took 
his sleep from him, and would shortly 
break his heart.” Toa man in this kind 
of mood a musket shot was welcome 
enough; but one could wish he had been 
of tougher temper. 

It is sometimes said that Pitt was killed 
by Austerlitz, Lord Macaulay thought 
that “an abiding cause of his death— 
certainly one that tended to shorten his 
existence—was the result of the proceed- 
ings against his old friend and colleague, 
Lord Melville.” The same authority 
vouches for the injurious effect which the 
news of Austria’s disaster exercised upon 
the failing health of the great statesman ; 
and it is probably true that, weakened by 
hereditary disease, he had not sufficient 
strength to rally under so fatal a blow to 
his projects. So when we read of the 
Italian philosopher, Rhodiginus, succumb- 
ing to his sorrow over the capture of 
Francis the First, at Pavia; of Inigo Jones, 
unable to survive the execution of Charles 
the First ; of the physician Fabricius, pros- 
trated by the wars of Denmark (in 1807), 
and know that the first was seventy-five, 
and the second eighty-nine, and the third 
upwards of seventy, we may admit that 
patriovic sympathy was the immediate 
cause, while holding that the infirmities of 
old age must also be taken into account. 

We can find no sufficient evidence to 
justify the statement, made by a French 
writer, that Ireland, the Shakespearian 
forger, died in an excess of penitential sus- 
ceptibility. A good many Shakespearian 
commentators might profitably have imi- 
tated his example—if such an example had 
been given ; but the critics of Shakespeare 
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seem, as a rule, to be like unto the sinners 
described in—we believe—one of Watts’s 
hymns, whose foreheads are “lined with 
brass,” and their “hearts made of steel.” 
Who ever heard of any one of them—not 
even J. P. Collier—repenting of the wrongs 
they had done to the great master ? 

Daprat, Bishop of Clermont, died—at 
the age of seventy-two—because the canons 
of his chapter would fain compel bim to 
cot off his beard; Corelli, the musician, 
because Scarlatti told him he was not play- 
ing in the right key. This is the story as 
related by Herr Paul David, in Sir George 
Grove’s Dictionary. “Corelli was leading 
the performance of a composition of Scar- 
latti’s, when, in a passage that was pro- 
bably not well written for the violin, be 
made a very conspicuous mistake, while 
Petrillo, the Neapolitan leader, who was 
familiar with the passage in question, 
executed it correctly. Then came a piece 
in the key of C minor. Corelli, already 
disconcerted, led it off in C major. 
‘Ricominciamo!’ (Let us begin again !) 
said Scarlatti, with his usual politeness ; 
and poor Corelli started once more in the 
major ; so that Scarlatti was at last obliged 
to point out his mistake. Corelli felt this 
incident as a great humiliation, and left 
Naples immediately. Returning to Rome, 
he found that a new violinist, Valentini, 
had won the admiration of the public, 
and, considering himself slighted and super- 
seded, took it so much to heart that his 
health began to fail.” 

Valerius Maximus asserts that Sophocles, 
at the age of ninety, having read before 
the judges a new tragedy, waited with 
keen impatience the result of their delibera- 
tions ; and when he was awarded the prize 
by a single vote, was so overcome with joy 
that he soon afterwards expired. Our 
playwrights nowadays are not quite so 
sensitive ; besides, they can always vent 
their feelings—in letters to the papers. 

The story of the woman in white—not 
Wilkie Collins’s—who announces the death 
of Princes of the House of Brandenburg, 
is well known ; but the following anecdote 
in connection with it is not, we think, 
quite so familiar. Frederick the First, one 
day, was lying asleep on his couch, when 
his wife, Louisa of Mecklenburg, who had 
lost her reason, escaped from her keepers, 
made her way to his apartment, and, 
though bleeding from a wound she had 
received in contact with a glass door, 
threw herself with violence upon him, 
Tho King, from whom her malady had 





been concealed, was so struck by her ap- 
pearance—clothed in white garments, and 
covered with blood—that he supposed her 
to be the traditional white lady; and the 
shock brought on a violent fever, of which 
he died, six weeks afterwards. 

Of remarkable deaths, deaths through 
singular accidents or misadventures, the 
list is almost endless. Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, was slain by a tile hurled at him 
by a woman’s hand, as he entered a 
captured town in triumph. Anacreon, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age, was choked 
by a grape-stone. Fabricius, it is true, 
doubts the authenticity of the story ; but 
Coelius Caleagninus alludes to it in his 
epitaph on the wine-bibbing, love-making 
poet : 

Those lips, then, hallow’d sage, which pour’d along 
A music sweet as any cygnet’s song, 

The grape hath closed for ever 
(acinus sub Tartara misit) | Cambyses, 
when he invaded Ezypt, entered one of 
its temples, and, to show his contempt for 
the god, struck at an image of Apis, and 
gashed it in the thigh. Some time after- 
wards, receiving information of the revolt 
of Smerdis the Magian, he threw himself 
on. his horse, to lead his army at once 
against the traitor; the sheath of his 
scimitar dropped off as he mounted, and 
the naked blade wounded his thigh ex- 
actly in the place where he had struck 
the god of Egypt. The wound mortified, 
and the King survived but a few days. 

Sir Philip Sidney, on his death-bed, 
wrote a poem, La Cuisse Rompue,” in 
commemoration of the wound of which 
he was dying. As he rode to the field 
of Zatphen he lent his cuisses, or thigh- 
armour, to one of his friends. In the 
charge he was wounded by a musket-ball 
in the exposed thigh, and died of the 
wound a few days afterwards. 

To adapt the action to the word is one 
of the elementary principles of elocution ; 
yet it has its disadvantages. Thogrul 
the Third, last Sultan of the Seljukian 
dynasty, was preparing to attack the 
Sultan of Kharisma, when he began to 
recite some verses of Ferdusi: “‘ With a 
single blow from my mace, I opened to 
my troops a path into the midst of my 
enemies ; and so vehement were the efforts 
of my arm that, without quitting the 
saddle-bow, I made the earth revolve like 
a windmill.” Unfortunately for himself, 
Thogrul, while repeating his strophe, dis- 
charged such a stroke with his mace on 
his horse’s legs that the animal fell, and 
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threw him. While he lay stunned, one of 
the enemy rushed upon and killed him. 

In like manner, Taillefer, a famous 
Norman warrior, rode in advance of Duke 
William’s line on the field of Hastings— 

Singing aloud a lusty strain 

Of Oliver and great Charlemain— 
three times hurling his heavy lance in the 
air, and three times deftly catching it— 
like a juggler with his knives and _ balls— 
until he was surrounded by the foremost 
Englishmen, and, bravely fighting, fell. 

One might tell “sad stories of the death 
of Kings.” Of the mysterious arrow from 
an unseen bow, which struck William 
Rufus lifeless in a leafy glade of the New 
Forest ; of the cross-bow shaft, aimed by 
Bertrand de Gurdun, which planted its iron 
barb in the arm of Richard Coeur de Lion ; 
of the shrieks that rang through Berkeley’s 
roof, ‘‘ shrieks of an agonising King,” when 
Edward the Second was foully murdered. 
But these are the commonplaces of popular 
history. 

Less familiar are the circumstances which 
attended the death of Henry the First, 
King of Jerusalem, and Charles the Eighth, 
King of France. The former was washing 
his hands before dinner, while standing near 
an open window, on the topmost story of 
his palace. Some traitor’s hand suddenly 
pushed him forward. He fell through the 
window and was killed. His attendant, 
who was holding a napkin ready, jumped 
out immediately, lest he should incur sus- 
picion as his murderer; he escaped with 
a broken leg. Charles the Eighth was at 
the Chateau d’Amboise, in April, 1498, and, 
with his Queen, Anne of Brittany, went 
into an outer gallery, one day, to watch 
the tennis-players in the castle moat. He 
stood there a long time, chatting to his 
confessor and chamberlains, and he had 
just expressed a hope that he had never 
been guilty of sins mortal or venial, when 
he suddenly fell back speechless. A com- 
mon matiress was hurriedly brought, and 
the King was laid upon it. Three times 
he recovered his speech, but only for a 
very brief interval; and before midnight 
he was dead. 

Leo the Fourth, Emperor of the East, 
had a great passion for jewellery. The 
Byzantine histories relate that while he was 
attending Divine Service in the Chapel of 
St. Sophia, on September the eighth, 780, 
his gaze was arrested by the lustre of the 
precious stones in a crown which the 
Emperor Maurice had placed above the 
high altar. He immediately orderel it to 





be taken down, placed it on his head, and 
returned to his palace, feeling every inch 
an Emperor, But its enormous weight 
wounded his forehead, and brought up 
sores, which, rapidly putrefying, caused his 
death on the same day. A just punish- 
ment, say the historians, for his act of 
sacrilege. 

The death of Leo the Fifth, or the 
Armenian, is thus described by Gibbon. 
We quote his words, because it is im- 
possible to improve upon them. “On 
the great festivals a chosen band of priests 
and chanters was admitted into the palace 
by a private gate to sing matins in the 
chapel ; and Leo, who regulated with the 
same strictness the discipline of the choir 
and of the camp, was seldom absent from 
their early devotions, In the ecclesiastical 
habit, but with swords under their robes, the 
conspirators mingled with the procession, 
lurked in the angles of the chapel, and 
expected as the signal of murder, the 
intonation of the first psalm by the 
Emperor himself. The imperfect light, 
and the uniformity of dress, might have 
favoured his escape while their assault was 
pointed against a harmless priest ; but they 
soon discovered their mistake, and en- 
compassed on all sides the Royal victim. 
Without a weapon, and without a friend, 
he grasped a weighty cross, and stood at 
bay against the hunters of his life; but as 
he asked for mercy: ‘This is the hour, 
not of mercy, but of vengeance,’ was the 
inexorable reply. The stroke of a well- 
aimed sword separated from his body the 
right arm and the cross, avd Leo the 
Armenian was slain at the foot of the 
altar.” 

Then there was the Emperor Nicephorus, 
who was slain within a fortress which he 
had erected in his palace as a protection 
against traitorous attacks. The conspirators 
were led by his wife to the imperial chamber, 
where the Emperor slept on a bearskin 
spread upon the floor. He was awakened 
by their loud intrusion, and thirty daggers 
glittered before his eyes. But the history 
of the Eastern Empire reeks with the blood 
of Princes ; and it would simply horrify the 
reader if we repeated the details of suc- [ 
cessive murders. ‘“ Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown!” In past times it 
had much difficulty in keeping its place 
on the shoulders to which it belonged; § 
and the annals of every country are full of 
the violent deaths of its Sovereigns. Even 
in our own day we have seen something of 
the insecurity that besets the occupant of 
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a throne in the fate of the Mexican Emperor 
Maximilian, and Alexander the Second of 
Rassia, 

Kings, however, have sometimes died in 
meaner fashion ; “ pallida mors” assuming 
the shape, for instance, of indigestion. 
Did not a dish of lampreys kill Henry the 
First? And was not over-eating fatal to 
George the First? ‘‘ Pallid death pressing 
upon him,” as Thackeray says, “in his tra- 
velling chariot on the Hanover Road. What 
postilion can outride that pale horseman ?” 
Both Frederick the Third, Emperor of 
Germany, and his son, Maximilian the 
First, died through excessive indulgence in 
melons; Baldwin the Fourth, King of 
Jerusalem, died of leprosy; Philip the 
Third of Spain, of the etiquette which left 
him to be roasted before a flaming brazier, 
because the official could not be found 
whose special function it was to remove it ; 
and Stanislas Leczinski, King of Poland, 
of the terrible burns he received through 
his dressing- gown accidentally taking 
fire. 


With two or three instances of that 
most melancholy of all fates—being buried 
alive, I shall bring to a close my illustra- 
tions of a gloomy theme. Zeno, Emperor 
of the East, was subject to epileptic attacks 
whenever he sinned against the laws of 
temperance. On the night of April twenty- 
ninth, 491, having drank to excess, he fell 
into so violent a syncope that his chamber- 
lains supposed him to be dead, and having 
stripped off his robes, left him lying on 
the floor. At daybreak, his body was 
wrapped in a shroud, and, by order of 
the Empress Ariadne, conveyed, without 
funeral pageantry, to the imperial mauso- 
leum, where a heavy stone was laid upon 
his grave. She then posted sentinels out- 
side, with strict injunctions to permit no 
person to enter, nor were they themselves 
to enter, under any circumstances what- 
ever. Her orders were obeyed; and 
though for some hours their ears were rent 
by the groans and cries of the miserable 
Zeno, who had recovered from his stupor, 
the soldiers went not to his deliverance, 
On the tomb being opened, some days 
later, it appeared that in his agony the 
poor wretch, with ravenous teetb, had torn 
the flesh from his arms, 

Paulus Jovius, and some of his con- 
temporaries, assert that, when, shortly 
after the death of “the subtle Doctor,” 
Joannes Scotus, his tomb was opened, the 
persons in attendance were surprised to 
see that the corpse was displaced and 





turned round; whence it was supposed 
that the unhappy scholar had been in- 
terred while lying helpless in a trance, or 
lethargy. 

Hamadomi, an Arabian poet of the 
ninth century, surnamed Badi-Alzeman, 
or the Wonder of his Age, was seized 
with apoplexy—in 1007—assumed to be 
dead, and duly buried. His cries, when 
he regained consciousness, were overheard, 
and he was promptly rescued from his 
death-in-life ; but the shock he had under- 
gone proved too much for his weakened 
vital powers, and he died in grim reality 
a few days afterwards, 


THE STORY OF DORIS CAIRNES. 


A SERIAL STORY. 
By the Author of *‘ Count Paolo’s Ring,” ‘* All Hallow's 
Eve,” etc., etc, 
pn 
CHAPTER III. 


“PAUL, is this news I hear about you 
true?” 

It was Lady Cecil who spoke, and she 
asked the question with a shade more of 
amusement and interest than usual in her 
languid voice. There had been a dinner- 
party at the Hall that evening—one of the 
formal, stately dinner-parties in which Sir 
John’s soul delighted, and which Lady 
Cecil loathed with all her heart. The 
guests were, for the most part, country 
squires and their commonplace dowdy 
wives, who were content to vegetate 
eleven months out of the year in their 
ancestral halls, and spend the remaining 
month at Brighton or Scarborough ; from 
both of which gay resorts they returned 
with the comfortable sense of having done 
their duty to society, and with a more 
profound appreciation of the comforts and 
advantages of their homes, and their own 
superiority to the giddy votaries of pleasure 
than ever. 

For these, and such as these, Lady Cecil 
had the most profound contempt. The 
mere sight of their dowdy, ill-made dresses 
gave her the horrors; and their conversa- 
tion, which she declared never rose above 
the misdeeds of their servants and the ail- 
ments of their children, bored her beyond 
endurance. She was not always so careful 
as perfect good breeding required to con- 
ceal this, and the honest country ladies 
felt that they bored and wearied her, and 
that she looked down upon them, and 
were, in consequence, a little afraid, and 
yet half-contemptuous of her. 
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This particular dinner-party had been 
even more wearisome than usual, Lady 
Cecil thought, as she sat in her low chair 
during the dreadful hour which intervened 
between the close of dinner and the gentle- 
men’s return to the drawing-room, and 
played with her fan, and made a languid 
attempt at conversation with her guests, 
who she was perfectly aware were criti- 
cising her exquisite toilette, and making 
mental calculations respecting its cost. 
Really, these women were too trying, she 
thought. And she mentally resolved that, 
no matter what Sir John might say, or 
how angry he might be, a second dinner- 
party which he had already proposed to 
give during the following month, should 
not take place. There was a limit, even 
to her endurance, my lady told herself. 

The long evening was over at last. One 
by one the carriages had driven away from 
the door; Sir John had retired into his 
study to smoke his pipe, and to meditate 
gleefully over the successful entertainment ; 
and now my lady was standing on the 
terrace alone. One beautiful bare arm 
rested on the balustrade; the moonlight 
fell on it, and on her dress of shimmering 
satin and lace, and on her golden head, 
and gave an almost ethereal beauty to her 
fair face. 

Paul felt his heart beat a little quicker 
as he came slowly across the terrace and 
joined her, and she turned and gave him 
one of those slow smiles of welcome which 
had been so precious to him once in the 
old days. Oh, those old days! How far 
off they seemed to him now, Her greeting 
startled him a little, He elevated his 
brows. 

“Nay; how can I answer till I know 
what the news is?” he said, lightly. 

Only this.” 

There was a little mockery in Lady 
Cecil’s smile as she looked up at him. 

“ They say that you—you of all people 
—have turned philanthropist. That you 
have unearthed a genius in our quiet 
village, and with an innocent enthusiasm 
which I did not give you the credit of pos- 
sessing, have adopted, and are going to 
train and educate him. Is it true?” 

‘Partly so. The boy is the son of an 
old friend of mine, Laurence Ainslie,” 
Paul answered, carelessly. ‘My friend 
was an artist ; but he died young ; and his 
son—the boy you speak of—has inherited, 
only in a much greater degree, his father’s 
talents. He is a genius. Oh, you may 
laugh if you like ; but a greater and more 





competent judge than I profess to be has 
pronounced him so. I sent some of his 
drawings to the great art critic, you 
know, and he is delighted with them, and 
prophesies a great future for the boy, if he 
has opportunities of study. So, partly for 
the sake of my old friend, and partly 
because I have more money than I know 
what to do with, and, not having, like 
some men, any inclination to fool it away 
over theatres and race-horses, I am going 
to try a new method of getting rid of it, 
and give the boy a chance.” 

“It will be only money wasted.” 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Very possibly.” 

There was a short silence, Lady Cecil 
leant against the balustrade; the moon- 
light fell on her fair face, and showed— 
only Paul was too preoccupied or too care- 
less to notice it—that it wore a dark, 
troubled look ; that the perfect lips were 
set closely together, as if in mental pain ; 
that the blue eyes had lost their ordinary 
cold expression, and were dark and sad. 
She did not speak for a moment, only 
leant on the balustrade and played with a 
broad band of gold set with diamonds and 
opals, which she wore on her left arm. 

‘Do you know, Paul,” she said at last, 
“that there are people who attribute your 
kindness to Laurence Ainslie to another 
motive than pure philanthropy, or love of 
art, or even of affection for a dead friend? 
It was a pity you did not accompany me to 
Lady Hill’s At Home, yesterday afternoon, 
for I can assure you, you and your affairs 
formed the principal topic of our conver- 
sation,” 

‘Rather, you should feel grateful that I 
was not there,” Paul answered. “I notice 
that conversation is often apt to languish 
at these At Homes, You ovght to feel 
thankful that I supplied you with a topic, 
no matter how unworthy.” 

His brown face had flushed a little, but 
he spoke very composedly ; and he struck 
a match and lighted his pipe as he said the 
words, 

“ Though I am at a loss to understand 
what interest I or my affairs could be to 
any one there,” he added. 

Lady Cecil laughed softly. 

‘“‘My dear Paul! In the first place, you 
are a stranger. No one knows anything 
about you, except that you are my friend.” 
Her voice softened as she said the last 
word, “And to the good people here, 
who know considerably more of their 
neighbours’ affairs than the said neighbours 
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do themselves, a stranger is a perfect god- 
send, Then, apart from thai, more than 
one action of yours has given occasion for 
gossip. Why, do you imagine ”—and now 
the restless fingers paused, and she turned 
and looked him straight in the face ; the 
softness had vanished from her blue eyes ; 
there was a steely glitter there instead ; 
and her voice, too, sounded cold and hard 
—“that your frequent visits to the Red 
House, your long téte-’-téte interviews with 
Doris Cairnes have passed unnoticed ?” 
Again Paul started and coloured. It 
was quite true that during the last fort- 
night he had spent many pleasant hours 
in the old garden, sometimes alone with 
Doris, as often with Laurence Ainslie as 
well. There was to him a singular charm 
about the garden and its fair, young 
mistress, a charm which he could not 
define, but which strengthened with each 
visit. He told himself that it was purely a 


philanthropical interest in the enthusiastic 
boy-artist and his faithful admirer that took 
him there; that it was pleasant to one 
like himself, who was verging on middle 
age, and had outlived all the stormy 
emotions and passions of youth, to meet 
with this boy and girl to whom life was 


full of delightful possibilities, to whom 
failure in anything on which they had set 
their hearts seemed a thing impossible. 
It made him feel young again to listen to 
their eager talk, he told himself, half 
sadly, half-cynically, for it recalled days 
long past now, when he, too, had been as 
young, and ardent, and hopeful as they 
were now! He told himself this, and tried 
to believe it; but yet he was faintly con- 
scious that lately it had been somewhat of 
a disappointment to him if, when he 
reached the door which led into the garden 
—where at a certain hour of the evening 
he was pretty sure of finding Doris sitting 
with her sewing under the apple-tree— 
on opening it, he saw not only Doris, but 
Laurence also under the tree. 

There had been a few evenings lately 
when Laurence failed to appear; he was 
busy now in making preparations for his 
departure, and saying good-bye to his 
friends ; and Paul and Doris had spent a 
few quiet, happy hours together téte-a-téte, 
hours to which Paul looked back with a 
strange pleasure, but which he had no idea 
Lady Cecil had ever heard of! It was 
something of a shock now to him to find 
that they had been noticed and commented 
upon ; and he coloured a little angrily as 
he answered : 





“The interviews to which you allude 
have rarely been téte-a-téte, Lady Cecil ; as 
a rule, young Ainslie has been present at 
them. But even if it were otherwise, I 
quite fail to see what cause for gossip they 
afford. Surely between a man of my age 
and a child of Doris’s, friendship may be 
permissible. Why,” and he laughed, “I 
was forty-two last June, and she cannot be 
more than sixteen at most.” 

“Seventeen, Paul. And a girl is a 
woman, not a child, at seventeen,” Lady 
Cecil replied, quickly. ‘‘ Well, reason or 
none, you have set gossiping tongues 
wagging about you. You see, the girl’s 
position is a most peculiar one. She is a 
lady by birth, yet has had the education 
and training of a village girl. She has 
never mixed in any society, has had no 
companion or protector but old Miss 
Mordaunt, who, if she is not quite mad, is 
next door to it! I dare say you are the 
first gentleman Doris has ever known, 
and you can be very fascinating, Paul—ah, 
who should know that better than I?” 

She laughed, but the laugh was very 
sad ; and again her blue eyes softened as 
she put her hand on his arm and looked up 
at him. Paul felt touched by the un- 
wonted display of emotion. He bent and 
kissed the white hand. 

“You always thought too much of me, 
Cecil,” he said, softly, for the first time 
since her marriage omitting the formal 
prefix to her name, “ far too much.” 

“ Ah no ; I sometimes wish I had thought 
a little more, that I had been bold enough 
to defy Fate, or patient enough to 
wait——” 

She did not finish the sentence, and she 
took her hand from his arm, and clasped 
it over the other again as it lay on the 
balustrade, Paul puffed moodily at his 
pipe, and bent his brows impatiently. 
What was the use of raking up that old, 
half-forgotten tale, he wondered? Women 
were so fond of that kind of thing. The 
love once so passionate, had been dead and 
buried long ago, and the grass had grown 
over its grave, and hidden it for ever from 
sight. What object could be served by 
opening the grave, and exposing the dead in 
all its hideous loathsomeness to sight again ? 
His voice was rather hard as he answered : 

“Tt was your own choice ; you set wealth 
above love; you fancied that the riches 
you coveted would bring you greater 
happiness than the devotion which I offered 
to you then; which, if you had accepted 
it, would have been life-long. You made 
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your own choice ; if the result is not quite 
so successful as you expected, you have 
only yourself to blame.” 

“T know that; but do you think the 
knowledge makes my burden any easier to 
bear?” Lady Cecil cried. ‘Ob, there are 
moments when I have loathed the riches 
for which I sold myself, when I would 
have welcomed poverty if only freedom 
came with it,” she cried, and her blue eyes 
flashed, and her cheeks flushed, and her 
beauty, intensified by strong emotion, 
grew so dazzling that Paul stared at her in 
mingled admiration and surprise. But 
her passion, somewhat to his surprise, 
awoke no corresponding passion in his 
mind. He was amazed to find how cold 
and self-possessed he was! How utterly 
a thing of the past his love for her had 
grown! He frowned, half turned from 
her, and looked towards the house. The 
study windows were open, for the night 
was sultry ; the blinds were undrawn, and 
in the distance Paul could distinctly see 
Sir John’s burly form lying back in his 
great chair fast asleep. A profound com- 
passion and kindness for him filled Paul’s 
heart at that moment, which even my lady’s 
beauty was powerless to change into any 
warmer feeling. His voice was so cold 
when at last, after a long pause, he 
answered her, that she started and shivered, 
and drew a little apart from him. 

“ Now, indeed, you are talking foolishly,” 
he said. ‘“ Why you, of all women, should 
be the last to gird at fate. It has given 
you all the good things necessary to a 
woman's happiness! You have riches, a 
beautiful house, a husband who idolises 
you, the dearest little child in the world ! 
What more can you want? There might 
be some excuse if I grumbled—I, a lonely 
man, who have no one to care for me, 
neither wife nor child!” 

“You have your freedom, at all events.” 

“Ah, freedom! We do not count it 
such an incalculable blessing as you women 
seem to imagine,” Paul said, lightly, “else 
we should not be so ready to relinquish it 
at the glance of a pair of bright eyes, or 
a wave of a white hand.” 

“You mean to keep yours, Paul?” 

Till I am tired of it. Yes.” 

“Or till you meet some woman for 
whose sake you will be willing to resign 
it? Have you met her already, Paul ? 
They say that one reason why you are £0 
eager to send young Ainslie to London is 
—to rid yourself of a rival!” 

Lady Cecil’s voice had grown very hard 





and cold ; the steely glitter came into her 
eyes again as she looked full at Paul, and 
saw the dusky red that came at her words 
into his cheeks, and the angry light that 
flashed into his eyes. He turned round 
upon her almost savagely : 

“Who says so?” he demanded, sternly. 
“Tt is a foul lie, whoever said it.” And 
then he laughed : “It is not worth being 
angry about,” he added. 

“Certainly not. I said it was absurd— 
perfectly absurd—to think that you, of all 
people, could be attracted merely by a 
country girl’s pretty face,” Lady Cecil 
answered coldly. ‘Your taste is much 
too fastidious. It would require some- 
thing more than Doris Cairnes possesses 
to satisfy it.” 

But Paul, oddly enough, did not seem 
inclined to echo the sentiment. He 
laughed ; but his eyes grew very soft, and 
absent, and dreamy, and like the eyes of 
one who sees in fancy some pleasant vision, 
as he answered : 

“T don’t know about that. Doris Cairnes 
would satisfy the most fastidious taste for 
that matter. She is just the most perfect 
little lady it was ever my lot to meet. I 
can’t say more than that, canI? That in- 
cludes everything ; includes every womanly 
gift and grace,” 

Some inflexion in his voice, or, perhaps, 
the softened expression in his eyes set 
Lady Cecil’s heart aching with a strange, 
fierce pain. He had been hers so long ; 
he had never cared for any one but her. 
Had he not told her so, not so very long 
ago, on one sweet May evening as they 
rode in the Park together, soon after his 
return home. She had questioned him 
respecting his plans for the future, and had 
hinted that probably marriage was in- 
cluded in them; and he had turned and 
looked at her. Oh, how the memory of 
that look came back to her now, to sting 
her with a yet keener pain! “Don’t you 
know that you have made that impossible 
for me?” he had said. ‘ No one else has 
taken your place.” 

No one till now. Oh, it was unbearable 
to think that she should, after all, be sup- 
planted by a little village girl—a child 
who had only innocence and sweetness, 
not even beauty, to recommend her: thet 
she had lost him altogether! She turned 
her eyes full upon him. They were blazing 
now with passion, and they seemed as if 
they would read him through and through, 
and penetrate into the innermost recesses 
of his heart. 
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“So it is true after all, and rumour does 
not lie for once,” she said, in a fierce, quick 
voice, so different to her usual languid, 
sweet accents, that for an instant Paul 
doubted whether it was really Lady Cecil’s 
voice that spoke to him ; “and you have 
learnt to love again? Well, it is only what 
I expected. I was not fool enough to 
believe in any man’s constancy ; but of a 
truth I would have preferred to be sup- 
planted by a more worthy rival! It speaks 
little for me that such a baby-faced chit 
should have won you from me !” 

The disdain and contempt in her voice, 
the passionate contempt in the glance 
which she flung at him, first irritated and 
then filled Paul with an odd pleasure. The 
words were like a revelation to him. Till 
now he had been almost ignorant of the 
true nature of the affection he felt for 
Doris ; had never asked himself any ex- 
planation of the intense pleasure which the 
mere fact of being in her presence brought 
to him—a quiet, tranquil pleasure, quite 
different to the old mad delight of his first 
love dream. That was all passion, and 
fever, and unrest ; this, calm, and peace, 
and tranquil pleasure. He had told him- 
self so often that love was dead for him, 
that it and youth had died together, and 
that for neither was a resurrection day pos- 
sible. But now, at Lady Cecil’s mocking 
words, a veil seemed suddenly to be torn 
from his heart, and he knew that not only 
was it possible for him to love again, but 
that love had already come to him. 

Lady Cecil could not quite understand 
the look which came into his eyes as, after a 
moment's silence, he answered her briefly : 

“ There can be no talk of love between 
you and me now, Lady Cecil. Your hus- 
band is my friend, and you also. Is it not 
so? Come, why should we quarrel?” He 
held out his hand to her with a frank 
smile. ‘ We were lovers once, it is true, 
and you treated me none too well; but I 
bear you no grudge. Let us be friends 
still. And if sometime,” he laughed, but 
his voice grew deeper and sweeter, and his 
eyes brightened under their thick brows, 
“T do get tired of a lonely life and persuade 
some nice girl to take compassion on me— 
well, I am sure you will be the last to 
grudge me a little of the happiness which 
I once thought you had made impossible 
to me for ever.” 

Lady Cecil hesitated, and looked at 
him doubtfully. The words had awakened 





softened echoes in her heart, and already 
she felt half ashamed of her wild words, 
and longed to recall them. So she ac- 
cepted the flag of truce which he held out, 
though she was by no means satisfied that 
her suspicions were not correct. Yet, 
after all, what had she to fear from a child 
like Doris? A mere child, whose pretty 
hair and eyes might attract a passing 
glance of admiration ; but who was quite 
powerless to win the love of a fastidious 
man like Paul Beaumont. No, it was 
clearly absurd to think of her in the light 
of a rival! Rumour, as usual, had lied. 
So she smiled graciously, and, feeling a 
little ashamed of the emotion she had 
allowed herself to show, laid her fingers 
lightly on Paul’s hand. 

“T should be the last one in the world 
to grudge you any happiness, Paul, whether 
it came through me or some other person | 
I was angry, I confess, for a moment, that 
you, of all persons, should have given 
occasion for idle gossip, and that in con- 
nection with a girl like Doris Cairnes; but 
I ought to have known you better. Now, 
Iam going in. The air is a little chilly.” 

She gave him a gracious smile and bow, 
and, crossing the terrace, entered the 
house, leaving Paul still standing by the 
balustrade. He was in no hurry to follow 
her example; the night was calm and 
beautiful, the wind soft and balmy ; in the 
moonlight he could see the chimneys of 
the Red House peeping among the trees. 
A sudden thought struck him. He leaped 
lightly over the balustrade and walked 
quickly across the park, till he reached 
&@ more open spot, from which the pretty 
old house was distinctly visible. The 
moonlight shone on the windows and on 
the wealth of creepers—ivy, and clematis, 
and climbing roses—which flung them- 
selves round every door and window, and 
wondered in which room Doris was fast 
asleep. 

“ Heaven bless her, my poor little love,” 
he said to himself. ‘She has a hard life 
now ; oh, how I will alter it all for her, 
by-and-by, if I can win her love!” 

There was not much doubt in his mind 
on the subject, or else his face, and the 
triumphant smile which curled his lips, 
belied him. What girl would not be glad 
to escape from the drudgery of a life such 
as Doris led, would not willingly welcome 
love and happiness, and the perfect life 
which they would bring ? 
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